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| was asked to address you on “‘ Pig Diseases ’’, which 
meant that I would have to deal with about 50 conditions, 
and then leave myself open to criticism for having left out 
some particular disease which may have specially appealed 
to some listener. Apart from all that, information about 
pig disease can be gleaned from textbooks, so you will not 
be surprised to find that I have refrained from attempting 
to deal with the various diseases of pigs : instead I have 
welcomed this opportunity of talking to you on certain 
aspects of pig-production and disease, based on my 
experience during the past 25 years. 

As veterinary surgeons you are in a unique position to 
advise and help the farmer, and if what | hear is correct, 
the Welsh farmer to-day needs some good advice where 
pig-rearing is concerned. The pig is reared primarily for 
meat production, as pork, or, as is largely the case now, 
for bacon. Producers in other countries have long ago 
realised that what is required is a commercial type of pig, 
and they have set themselves the task of breeding such an 
animal. Here in Wales there has been, up to now, little 
need for the breeder to go to any great trouble in order to 
find a commercial pig, because the Welsh pig is itself the 
finest commercial baconef in the world. What is amazing 
is the fact that some Welsh farmers are turning their backs 
upon this native-bred animal in favour of others which are 
neither native to the soil nor good commercial propositions ! 

In this country we have never been self-supporting in 
pig meat. In pre-war years only about one-quarter of the 
bacon we consumed was from home-grown pigs, and in the 
latter term we must include some thousands of animals 
from Eire. For years British bacon factories have been 
trying to produce first-class bacon from a variety of pigs ; 
long-sided pigs, short-sided, fat, lean, and all the breeds 
and crosses possible from our native animals. Never have 
they had the uniform type of commercial pig except when 
they bred their own stock. As a contrast to this, the 
imported pig carcases and sides of bacon are all charac- 
terised by one common factor—uniformity. Frozen car- 
cases, whether from China, Australia or Canada, are all 
uniform in size. 

When the Danes embarked upon the capture of the 
British home bacon market they first studied the market 
requirements. They found out what the British housewife 
wanted in the way of bacon, and then set out to produce 
it. As far as is known the British farmer has never once 
studied the needs of the home market. On the contrary, 
he has produced the type of pig he himself fancies, and very 
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often has bred a pork breed in order to produce bacon ! 
In every town and village throughout the land there is a 
bacon expert who can tell the farmer what kind of article 
the British housewife requires for her breakfast table. That 
man is the grocer, who is in constant touch with his 
customer on the one hand, and the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer on the other. When the manufacturer tells the 
farmer what type of pig to breed for bacon, the curer is not 
just putting forward his own point of view, but is giving 
the farmer the benefit of knowledge gathered from the one 
who pays the piper, viz., the housewife. 

The Danish bacon producers took their native breed of 
Landrace pigs and crossed them with the Large White 
Yorkshire to produce the commercial type of bacon pig 
with which they captured our market. What the Danes did 
we can do. We can even excel them, because we have 
here, in Wales, a long-sided white breed of pig which is 
second to none in the whole world as a bacon producer. 
As you are aware, pigs have about 14 pairs of ribs, but of 
the 13 British breeds the Welsh pig leads the way with a 
higher average, and so does the Large White, as well as the 
Large Black breed. Those three breeds can be described 
as the long-sided breeds. Welsh pigs go as high as 17 pairs 
of ribs. Think what that means when such a side of bacon 
goes through the bacon-slicing machine! Multiply it by 
thousands annually and you will understand why the 
leading curers breed 6nly Welsh-Large White cross pigs. 

The Welsh sow is indistinguishable from the Danish 
Landrace breed, so that here at home we have the ideal 
bacon pig, from which we can produce the commercial 
cross required. 

Whilst the big commercial bacon pig breeders realise the 
points mentioned, the Welsh farmer seems ready to abandon 
the native breed in favour of some of the short-sided ‘* 14- 
ribbed ’’ breeds. It seems a pity that our finest asset in 
the pig world is thus neglected in its native haunt, and it 
is here that you can help the Welsh farmer by bringing to 
his notice the point about the number of pork-chops his pig 
carries, It is curious how the three breeds I have mentioned 
give a fairly consistent higher average rib-count than do 
the other ten breeds. 

I have never been able to understand why it should be 
left to Midland curers to appreciate and develop the Welsh 
pig as a commercial breed. The comparative silence of 
our agricultural colleges as to the merits of the breed, and 
the almost apologetic way in which Welsh pigs figure in the 
catalogues of our Welsh shows, is always a matter of amaze- 
ment to those who have had first-hand experience of the 
excellence of the Welsh pig as a stock-getter, and as bacon 
producer. Pig food is not so plentiful that we can afford 
to waste it on the production of short-sided pigs, or over-fat 
pork breeds. 

I have dealt at some length with the breed, because | 
have felt for some time that these facts need emphasising, 
especially in Wales. Pembroke and Anglesey, the great 
Welsh pig-breeding centres, need to think again before they 
abandon the Welsh pig in favour of the short-sided breeds. 
It is ironical that the only attempt at uniformity in pig 
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breeding which gave anything approaching a commercial 
pig came in pre-war years from the South and South-West 
parts of Eire. No live pigs have come from that part of 
the world to our factories for some years, so that the 
British farmer has a grand opportunity to give the market 
what it requires. So far he has not done so. 

As far as diseases are concerned, we are comparatively 
much better off than we were in pre-war years, but with 
expanding pig production, it is possible we may once more 
get back to the overstocking so common on pig farms at 
one time. This stupid practice was largely responsible for 
pig-sick land, with a crop of diseases like paratyphoid, 
swine fever, erysipelas, anaemia, scour, influenza, and the 
various deficiency conditions. The world war caused us 
to cut down our pig population. Lack of imported pig- 
foods meant that there was no more intensive feeding and 
early maturing to bacon-weights. Pigs were reared in a 
more natural fashion, and they took a little longer to arrive 
at the bacon stage. More land became available for a 
periodic change-over. The result was a remarkable drop 
in the number of cases of such diseases as paratyphoid, or 
necrotic enteritis, the influenzas and anaemias and their 
accompanying scour. In the United States of America, 
where large-scale pig farms are often the rule, necrotic 
enteritis and a variety of dysenteric conditions have been 
common for years. The fact that these diseases are allied 
to overstocking and faulty feeding does not seem to have 
received the attention it deserves. Indeed, many con- 
ditions are found in American pigs which have never been 
seen in our pigs here, except when they have been 
deliberately produced by withholding some vital dietetic 
factor in some experiment. 

The conservation of the pig’s energy by confining the 
animal indoors from birth to slaughter age is no longer our 
practice. Breeders have learnt the lesson that fresh air, 
sunlight, and access to some pasture, are essential for pig 
rearing. What we have to watch out for is a return to the 
old unhealthy pre-war conditions. Now that the pig 
population once more is on the up grade, there is a danger 
that overstocking again will become the rule on large pig 
farms, and we shall then see paratyphoid and its allies 
re-appearing with regularity in our herds. 

To-day we are in a much better position to deal with pig 
diseases than we were ten years ago. The ‘‘ sulpha drugs ”’ 
have proved invaluable for the pneumonias and influenzas, 
to mention only a few conditions. Penicillin is useful in 
swine erysipelas, and can be combined with the serum 
treatment, whilst crystal-violet vaccine for swine fever has 
proved to be one of the most valuable assets we have in 
tackling that disease. The general use of the vaccine, plus 
a more natural method of pig rearing, should result in 
clearing our herds of both swine fever and paratyphoid. 

As far as the small pig breeder is concerned, it would 
appear that pneumonia and swine erysipelas are the two 
conditions which usually call for veterinary treatment in his 
pigs. Here again there has been some change from pre- 
war years. The number of persons keeping an individual 
pig has increased considerably, and as the value of the pig 
has increased, so we find more demand for the services of 
the veterinary surgeon, the cost of which the present-day 
pig owner can well afford. 

Among the more puzzling conditions found are the 
pneumonias, which do not respond to treatment with any 
of the sulpha group of drugs. There would also seem to be 
some variation in the influenzas, and the virus may be 
present in apparently healthy pigs. The arthritic type has 
been well described by Mr. Shanks, but there is another 
type of arthritis occurring in slightly older pigs. In this 


latter condition the stifle and hock joints principally are At 
affected. Examination of joint fluid does not help, as it § # 
usually proves sterile, and thus the condition differs. from Pi 
the arthritis which sometimes follows an attack of erysipelas. pr 
In the latter, the condition is of a chronic nature in which fo 
there is a gradual change in the limb joints, both fore and dit 
hind limbs being affected, with bone deformities as a sequel.  *” 
Not only has the erysipelas organism been implicated in | ‘l 
pig arthritis, but staphylococci and streptococci have also io 
been found responsible for some of these joint inflam- §% °° 
mations. = 

The acute type of arthritis which I have already ” 
mentioned does not appear to be due to any of these : 
organisms. In the United States of America a virus, at 9 ™ 
present unidentified, has been blamed for this disease. | 
This virus is also said to be the cause of an aseptic peri- 7 cot 
tonitis, pleurisy and pericarditis in pigs, but beyond the fact | tar 
that it is not related to the swine influenza virus, little is 9 cor 
known of it. The condition does not respond to erysipelas § ‘or 
serum treatment, but sulphapyridine exerts a favourable § the 
effect, so does acetylsalicylic acid. mei 

The kind of pig husbandry followed in this country is % 0. 
generally of such a nature as to render our pigs less liable ») ‘om 
to the meningo-encephalitic diseases met with in Continental } effe 
herds. Young, recently weaned pigs will sometimes exhibit 9 the 
symptoms of brain trouble, if they have been brought on § sho 
to solid, and somewhat indigestible, foods too rapidly. The § the 
stomach soon becomes distended with a mass of indigestible T 
material and the resultant toxaemia sets up a train of & suit; 
symptoms resembling those of Aujeszky’s disease or Teschen § in a 
disease. These two diseases are virus diseases which § rupt 
seldom occur in our pigs. They are also contagious, which § anin 
is not the case with the kind of ‘‘ stomach staggers ’’’ | § outy 
have mentioned. enot 

Continental authorities have also described symptoms § any 
in pigs resembling those shown in Aujeszky’s disease, and F. 
said to be a leptospiral condition. It is now thought such § 
conditions were due to Aujeszky’s disease occurring in pigs § of, 
which were also harbouring leptospira. It is known that § .... 
pigs can act as leptospiral carriers without showing any oreg 
symptoms of illness. The danger lies in the possibility of repo 
infection being carried to man, primarily to those people § p,,,, 
engaged in agricultural pursuits which bring them into § 4,,. 
contact with pigs. In man the condition is called ‘‘ swine- § whi) 
herd’s disease ’’, but as far as I know no cases have been Bi, « 
reported in this country. blooc 

With regard to mineral.and vitamin deficiency, there has § ayiq, 
been a distinct improvement in that most pig-keepers realise } The 


the necessity of providing a mineral supplement to the 
ration. Cod liver oil is a valuable addition also, but a 
word of caution needs to be uttered with regard to the kind | 
of oil used. The cheaper oils contain impurities which § 
affect the pig fat, causing a brownish discoloration, and | 
giving bacon manufactured from such meat a distinctly J 
unpleasant taste. Cod liver oil should be of good quality, j 
given in small amounts, and discontinued a few months 
before slaughter. Fish meal is another food which gives 4 
characteristic and unpleasant taste to the bacon, and that 
also should be discontinued as part of the ration some 
months before converting the pig into bacon. 

Vitamin and mineral deficiency are often closely linked 
up. The minerals most likely to be deficient are iron, 
copper, calcium, magnesium, phosphorus and _ iodine. 
Where there has been some mineral deficiency in the ration 
the little pigs will show distinct signs of unthriftiness, but 
in vitamin deficiency this does not always follow. Anaemia 
is often accompanied by scour—a yellow or grey coloured 
diarrhoea. The infectious dysentery which affects 
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} pregnant sow is given greater freedom, and this may com- 
}pensate the little pigs in some ways for the possible 
Sieficiencies of the sire. 
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American pigs is not found here. Both anaemia and scour 
are not specific diseases, but symptoms of dietetic deficiency. 
Pigs old enough to feed themselves should be given a 
properly balanced ration, whilst access to grass and grcen 
food is more effective than anything else in curing the con- 
ditions. A heavy infestation with ascaris will also set up 
anaemia, and give the pig an unthrifty, pot-bellied appear- 
ance. Chenopodium in oil is a safe vermicide for pigs, so 
also is santonin. Phenothiazine needs care in its use, as 
does sodium fluoride. Individual dosing is far more effec- 
tive than giving a drug in the food and trusting that each 
pig gets a suitable dose. Recently an arsenical compound 
Astryl) used for strongylosis in horses, has been sucessfully 
tried out as a vermifuge in pigs. . 


The small pig-keeper, or what may be termed the 
cottager, usually gives his pig more attention than does the 
With the restriction on exercise, and lack of 
contact with other pigs, the majority of conditions calling 
for veterinary attention in this type of animal are due to 
the animal being reported ‘‘ off its food.’’ Usually this 
means pneumonia or an attack of swine erysipelas coming 
on. In the former condition sulphamezathine in tablet 
form, or as the sodium salt subcutaneously, is very 
effective, with penicillin to follow on if necessary. During 
the warm weather no practitioner who deals with pigs 
should be without a supply of erysipelas serum, nor should 
the dose be stinted if it is to be used as a curative. 


The floors of many sties are not constructed of the most 
suitable material. Some are very slippery, and may result 
ina fat pig permanently injuring itself. A sudden slip may 
rupture the adductor muscle in the thigh, making the 
animal unable to stand up, the hind legs being extended 
outwards. Such cases occur in pigs which are almost fat 
enough for slaughter, and they are best killed off before 
any muscle wasting shows itself. . 


Farrowing and breeding troubles are seldom the small 
man’s problems. It is the pig farmer who finds them. 
Often small litters, weak, and unthrifty litters, are due to 
over-fatness in the sow, and too close confinement during 
pregnancy. Extensive outbreaks of brucellosis are not 
reported in Britain, as they are in America and certain 
European countries. Many cases of pig abortion here are 
due to accidents or deficiency of vitamin ‘‘ E ’’ in the diet. 
Whilst some of the abortion symptoms described in America 
are also seen in British sows, the fact remains that tests of 


) blood samples from sows in this country have shown little 


evidence of any widespread infection with Brucella suis. 
The care of the boar, like that of the stallion and bull, 
leaves much to be desired. Too much solitary confinement, 
iack of exercise and of access to sunlight and pasture is the 
Fortunately, on the larger pig farms, the 


There are dozens of diseases which I have not mentioned, 
u0r is it possible to do so in a single paper of this kind. I 
hope I have succeeded in showing you two things :— 

1) That in the Welsh pig you have a valuable commercial 

asset which can, and ought to, be developed to the utmost. 
2) That as veterinary surgeons you are to-day armed with 
an excellent array of drugs and therapeutic agents with 
which to combat pig diseases. 


Many pig diseases are receiving attention from our 

esearch Institutions, and that is as it should be. I trust 
that this paper will stimulate a good discussion, so that we 
may all profit therefrom. 


OPENING OF DISCUSSION 


Mr. P. L. SHANKs, B.SC. (AGRIC.), M.R.C.V.S. (LEEDS): I would first 
of all like to thank the Weish Branch very much for asking me 
to open the discussion on Mr. Anthony’s paper, and I hope that 
although I cannot add much to the subjects raised in the excellent 
paper you have just heard, I may be able to contribute something 
to the general discussion on pig discases. 

Mr. Anthony’s advice about the native Welsh pig appears 
sound, although I must confess that I am not aware tnat i nave 
ever seen the breed outside photographs, and I am grateful to the 
speaker for reminding me of the variations that can occur in the 
anatomy of the pig. I am sure that when the time comes for the 
consumer to demand good bacon, it would be well to propagate 
the value of the Welsh pig as a good bacon producer. 

Mr. Anthony has mentioned the arthritic form of influenza and 
it will be interesting, I think, to give you the story of this con- 
dition. The disease was first described by Glasser in 1906 and 
has since then been referred to in Europe as Glasser’s disease. At 
that time a Gram-negative bacillus was found and was called the 
“serous” or “serosa” bacillus. The disease apparently was not 
uncommon in Europe. The first reference to the disease in Britain 
was made in 1938 by Lamont, who reported negative findings op 
cultural examination in many cases, although a Gram-negative 
organism was found frequently in smears. About that time I was 
carrying Out some investigations on influenza in pigs and decided 
to plate out material from these arthritic cases on boiled blood 
agar. A pure culture of the influenza bacillus was obtained. ‘hat 
finding has been since confirmed by workers in Sweden and 
Australia. Although attempts were made to reproduce artificial 
infection in young pigs, none of the attempts was successful. But 
in addition to isolating the influenza bacillus from joints it was 
also isolated from the pericarditis, pleurisy and peritonitis which 
not infrequently accompanied the disease. I wonder if this is the 
same as the acute form of arthritis referred to by the speaker as 
occurring in America. There are, of course, other forms of 
arthritis in pigs, but in Glasser’s disease the influenza bacillus 
attacks the joints and tendon sheaths—-usually of suckling pigs, 
but possibly of pigs up to 14 weeks old—and produces swollen 
and painful joints with a very high fever. Death follows quickly 
if treatment is not applied. On post-mortem examination there 
are fibrinous deposits in the joint without true suppuration and 
these fibrinous deposits and threads may be very noticeable in 
the chest and abdominal cavities as well as in the heart sac. 
Sulphapyridine is most successful in curing the condition, recovery 
in many cases being complete within 2+ hours, even in pigs which 
have been showing temperatures of up to 110°. On farms where 
the disease is frequent claims have been made that weekly dosing 
with small doses of sulphapyridine will prevent the condition. 

Abortion due to Brucella abortus suis has been mentioned. ‘This 
is a common cause of abortion in sows in America, but no cases 
have been recorded in Britain. 

While the individual dosing of pigs for worms is more effective 
in assuring correct dosage, the saving of time and labour by 
using sodium fluoride has to be considered when large numbers 
of pigs are being treated. Sodium fluoride is readily taken and, 
if given in the appropriate dosage, is the most efficient remedy 
available. It is worth noting that, from personal experience, sodium 
fluoride has not proved satisfactory for’ the small round worm, 
Hyostrongylus ribidus, found in the stomach. Excellent results 
have been obtained with phenothiazine in removing these worms 
and so far nothing untoward has happened. 

Mr. Anthony has referred to bad husbandry of pigs as being 
primarily responsible for many of the disease conditions we meet 
with and we must all agree with that opinion. Personally I am 
satisfied that, with suitable management,and housing, particularly 
during the first 16 weeks of the pig’s life, the diseases mentioned— 
paratyphoid, necrotic enteritis, many pneumonias, anaemia, rickets, 
worms, rheumatism, ete.—could cause a minimum of trouble. In 
this connection I should like to refer to one particular condition 
which has been given considerable prominence recently, for the 
first description of which I was responsible, and which in my 
opinion is 2 disease due in some ways to bad husbandry. 1 refer 

to the condition called, for want of a better term, “oedema of 
the bowel.” This condition is no new one and for that reason 
the suggestion recently in the Record that it might be Teschen 
disease appears unsound. Were it Teschen disease it would have 
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long ago been so serious as to be included in the Scheduled 
Diseases. 1 have heard from various veierinary inspectors that the 
condition was seen and mentioned by them in swine fever reports 
many years ago. It would appear that it is now seen more com- 
monly, and although we tend to blame good feeding and often 
dry meal feeding for the troulie, it is curious to note that the disease 
has never, so far as I am aware, been recorded outside this country. 
Even in America, in some parts of which dry feeding is the rule, the 
disease has not been recorded. ‘The disease is most commonly 
seen in pigs shortly after weaning and invariably pigs which 
are thriving very we.l. It appears suddemy, affecting one or more 
pigs in a pen. Paralysis of the legs is the first obvious symptom, 
though there may be an earlier sweiling or oedema of the eyelids. 
Death usually occurs within 24 hours of paralysis. On post-mortem 
examination there is an ocdema of the stomach wall and some- 
times in the folds of the larger intestine, provided the examination 
is carricd out shortly after death. ‘The oedema disappears if the 
examination is delayed longer and the oedematous fluid is found 
free in the abdomen. It is unusual for a number of pigs in a pen 
to become affected. There is still «a deal of controversy as to the 
cause of the trouble, but I still maintain that it is a form of 
indigestion. My reason for this is based on the facts that (I) 
further cases donot occur if the pigs are given bran mashes for 
24 hours, followed by the gradual introduction during the succeed- 
ing few days, of the original feed; (2) the disease will seldom 
recur on the farm if pigs during the first six weeks after weaning 
are given bran mashes only on one day of the week, and (3) 
the dosing of pigs for worms soon alter arrival on the fattening 
farm will invariably prevent the appearance of the condition. In 

neral the disease can be avoided if the pigs are given a slight 
setback. ‘These facts do not suggest that the cause is a bacteriai 
agent. In a batch of pigs where the disease has been diagnosed, 
if any show oedema of the eyelids these can be cured by dosing 
with large doses of Epsom salts. I have seen a few that have gone 
over to the stage of paralysis recover following treatment with 
salts, but an accurate prognosis then is impossible. While the 
disease is most commonly seen in young pigs during the first 
fortnight after weaning and in pigs in very good thriving condition, 
there are exceptional cases in much older pigs and very occa- 
sionally in pigs in really poor condition. 1 should appreciate 
greatly Mr. Anthony’s views on this probiem. 

Finally, 1 would like to know from the speaker, since he has 
a good opportunity to make such observations, the frequency and 
significance of such conditions as arthritis due to erysipelas, milk 
spots in pigs’ livers, verrucose endocarditis due to other than 
erysipelas germs, and turkey egg kidneys. I have yet to find a 
case of arthritis which I have proved to be due to E. rhusio- 
pathiae. In connection with mi‘k spots in the liver, I am aware 
of the general opinion, but observations on a small experiment 
carried out at the Veterinary Research Division, Stormont, Belfast, 
may be of interest. The investigation was into pneumonia in 
pigs and hatched ascarid eggs were fed to a number of pigs. It 
was found that over 15,000,000 hatched eggs were required to 
set up pneumonia which appeared with a rise of temperature 
on the fifth day after feeding. Coughing and increased respira- 
tions were noticed then. Three pigs which were affected and 
recovered showed no evidence of pneumonia when killed three 
months later and it was incidentally noted then that there was 
no evidence of milk spots in the livers. Two of the pigs had 
received 15 million worm eggs and one had received 4 million. 

The frequency of verrucose endocarditis not being due to the 
erysipelas germ has led me to believe that only just over 50 per 
cent. are due to erysipelas. 

Turkey egg kidneys at one time were considered to be asso- 
ciated with swine fever, but I am of the opinion that any septi- 
caemic condition can cause such lesions. 

I should be glad to have Mr. Anthony’s views on these con- 


ditions, 
GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The Presmwent (Mr. Howel Hughes), in «declaring discussion 
opened, said that he wished only to enquire about the peculiarities 
of the anatomy of the Welsh pig. Where was the corresponding 
increase in the bones of the vertebral column? 

Mr. Catpwett, commenting upon the influx of pigs into Wales 
from East Anglia, supported the speaker’s call to advertise the 
value of the Welsh pig as a bacon pig. He referred to cases of 
“oedema” with which he had met in West Wales and commente« 


on the nt low incidence of swine fever in this country. He ' 
would like the speaker to enlarge on the public health aspect of 
the swine influenza virus. 
_ Mr. L. E. Hucues (Aberystwyth) drew attention to the apparent s 
increase in recent months of pig diseases in his area. He had i 
met with one outbreak of disease waich at first he had suspected a 
might be Teschen disease. Fortunately this was not confirmed and b 
as Mr. Shanks had said, if it had been tnis disease, it would have p 
spread quickly to other herds. He stressed ine need for fresh Fy 
carcases for post-mortem examination, in particular in the diagnosis 
ot bowel oedema. He asked whether the Welsh pig could be re- f 
garded as being as good a grazing animal as, say, the Wessex w 
breed. If it was not, might this expiain why it was not so popular? o 
He was interested in the isolation trom the joints of the bacterium tl 
mentioned by Mr. Shanks in cases of influenza arthritis. He w 
wondered if the virus was also isolated from this site. If not, was a 
the condition really different from swine influenza? Mr. Hughes pi 
referred to the work being done at Aberystwyth on the relation 
of vitamin B deficiency to bracken poisoning. Since oedema was as 
a feature in such cases, he wondered whether there might noi ve 
be a parallel between bracken poisoning and bowel oedema in nis an 
sense. 
Mr. O’Newr (Ruthin) enquired what the cost of production to ce 
bacon weight was in the Welsh pig compared with other breeds. as 
How did the extra ribs influence factory preference? How did pt 
Mr. Anthony dose pigs individually? th 
co og Davies commented that he practised in an area where © at 
Welsh pigs were very popular. He enquired for information as w uo 
the cause of illness in heavy bacon pigs, the symptoms consisting | , 
of lack of appetite, posterior paralysis, final recumbency and _ roll- Pe 
ing on to the side, dyspnoea and squealing when touched, and dis 
death in 24 hours without any rise of temperature at any time. wo 
He wondered whether oedema of the bowel was an inherited dis- Vel 
order. He had noted that litters from one sow seemed to produce oan 
cases of this condition, whilst others in the same herd did not ot 
Mr. Rees Evans referred to the lack of co-operation by bacon but 
factories in the use of the Welsh pig in the years 1925-35, when a 
great interest was shown in this breed by the Welsh farmer. f 
Would Mr. Shanks tell him what type of streptococcus he had N 
isolated in cases of verrucose endocarditis? He had always found nd 
an enterococcus to be associated with this condition, as_ had but 
Australian workers. 
Professor SHARE Jones, in proposing a vote of thanks to the cou 
speakers, first congratulated those who had suggested the subject chre 
of “pigs” and in particular their choice of speakers. He urged -_ 
that the profession should play a greater part in the pig industr slau 
as standing between the housewife—the keynote of Mr. Anthony’ brox 
appeal—and the producer. The problem should be looked upon The 
as a whole. They were very grateful to Mr. Anthony and Mr. arth 
Shanks for their splendid contribution to the success of the mect- wont 
7 afternoon. he 1 
. in seconding the vote of thanks, endorsed not 
all that Professor Share Jones had said and intimated that he had work 
by then been instrumental in initiating no fewer than 60 young theu 
men into the profession, including Mr. Anthony. He was proué It 
of his association with them, none of whom had indicated a desir milk. 
to change their minds about remaining within the profession. He ascar 
very gladly seconded the vote of thanks so ably expressed by pig | 
Professor Share Jones. some 
to co 
Replies to General Discussion Shan! 
Mr. AntHony: He was most grateful to Mr. Shanks for his fp Pdi 
contribution to the discussion. Mr. Shanks needed no introduction [ _ . 
to an audience discussing pig diseases, as much of our knowledg: he 
in that respect was due to his patient work. The fact that he | oy 
had never seen a Welsh pig was in itself sufficient commentary upor ~ oo 
the lack of publicity given to this breed. It was because the ) a 
breed gave both quantity and quality that the curers had bred | to be 
such pigs for years on their own farms. hy 
The arthritic lesions he (Mr. Anthony) mentioned had general! is do 
proved sterile, and had not yielded any influenza bacilli or virus kid th 
Occasionally some erysipelas organisms were found, but as a ruk mg 
the bacteriological investigations had been negative, except in th @ . Mr. 
American cases to which he had referred, where an unidentifie influer 
virus had been reported as being the cause. The pigs mentioneé Pleuris 
by Captain Mavies avpeared to have been affected with a similar tion a 
complaint. The paralysis, and squealing, was certainly manifest @ % 
in the pigs he had in mind. develo 
The President and a number of others had enquired about the had h. 
number of ribs. It was the thoracic vertebrae that were increased — % the 
There was no difference in the lumbar vertebrae. The survey ani § Very p 
rib-count of British breeds of pigs was carried out by himself 0 Mr. 
behalf of a Canadian College some years ago, and, as he haé§ in his | 
_already said, he found that the Welsh breed in particular ga in the 
a fairly consistent high rib-count, thereby supporting the rule already 
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thumb idea of certain bacon curers who had bred Welsh pigs for 
ears because they considered that breed to give a longer side of 
facon than any other breed. In rep.y to Mr. O'Neill, he wou.d 
say that -it was not cost of production to bacon weight that 
influenced the choice of Welsh pigs. It was just as cheap to breed 
a first-class article as a second-rate one. Pork breeds should be 
bred for pork, and not for bacon. They did not regard the Welsh 
pig as second to any Minnesota pig, as Mr. Caldwell suggested. It 
was superior to any “lard hog.” We had enough lard-producing 
igs here, as Professor Share Jones mentioned in talking of his 
fittle Berkshire pigs. The fact remained that the public does not 
want masses of fat bacon. The farmer liked 3 or + inches of fat 
on his pigs slaughtered and cured for his own consumption, but 
that was the very opposite of what the public wanted. ‘The house- 
wife wanted lean bacon and plenty of it. That was why they 
advocated the use of this first-class commercial bacon-producing 

Mr. Shanks was one of the first to describe the condition known 

as “oedema of the bowel” in pigs. He (the speaker) had always 

tded this condition as a lesion in young pigs with digestive 
troubles, and had found it in pigs with anaemia, age 4 in little 
pigs brought too early on to solid food. had _ been 
loth to regard any condition based on one symptom or lesion 
as a Specific entity in pigs, as one knew how often 
continental ple “discovered” some new disease to which 
they gave a name, only to find after research workers had been 
at it, that the condition turned out to be merely a symptom of 
some already well-known disease. Teschen disease was a case in 
point. There was still no certainty that this was a distinct disease 
of pigs. It was possible that it might be a variant of Aujeszky’s 
disezse. As far as “oedema of the bowel” was concerned, the 
work now being done in Eire, and recently reported in The 
Veterinary Record by Mr. Timoney, was of importance. This 
recorded the experimental production of the disease by the inocula- 
tion of material from other diseased animals. It was early yet, 
but it appeared likely that our views on “oedema of the bowel” 
might have to be modified. 

Mr. Shanks asked him about arthritis due to the erysipelas 
organism. This condition was commoner than was often supposed, 
but few such cases ever received veterinary treatment. The pig 
recovered from erysipelas, and so long as it moved about and 
could eat its food, the owner was satisfied. The arthritis was a 
chronic condition; at first it was painless, but the bone changes 
came later. The legs appeared longer than normal, and after 
slaughter the internal iliac lymph nodes were much enlarged and 
brownish in colour. Organisms could be isolated from such nodes. 
There were other causes of arthritis in pigs besides this erysipelas 
arthritis, but it was as well to bear this point in mind when 
treating the condition. The arthritis of unknown aetiology which 
he mentioned previously did not respond to serum treatment, and 
not always to sulphapyridine, but curiously enough ordinary aspirins 
worked wonders. This pointed to a form of rheumatism—whatever 
theumatism was: that name covered a multitude of sins. 

It was Mr. White of the London College who did some work on 
milk-spot livers and showed them to be due to the migration of 
ascaris larvae. The condition was found in about 3 per cent. of 
pig livers; that was the percentage found in the examination of 
some 3 million livers. That verrucose endocarditis might be due 
to cocci and not to the erysipelas organism was known, and Mr. 
Shanks might be right in his estimate of about fifty-fifty. Endo- 
carditis was not so common after all: not atl cases of recovered 
erysipe'as pigs developed it—less than | per cent. showed that lesion. 
He agreed with Mr. Shanks about the “turkey-egg” kidney, and 
ecchymoses on the spleen. “Turkey-egg” kidney was found in 
paratyphoid, swine fever, and in any septicaemic or bacteraemic 
disease. He had never been able to discover why it had come 
to be regarded as specific for swine fever. Incidentally, he had 
not mentioned swine fever in his paper, as he felt it was futile 
to do so until the Ministry declared outright its basis of diagnosis 
for that disease. Like many other lesions in pig diseases, these 
kidney haerorrhages were not diagnostic of any single disease. 

Mr. Caldwell had asked about the public health asvect of swine 
influenza. Most affected pigs showed lesions of pneumonia or 
pleurisy and as such would come under the insvector’s condemna- 
tion as far as fitness for food was concerned. There was another 
aspect. It was possible that research workers on this disease might 
develop the infection. One gentleman working. on that disease 
had had a recent illness which avpeaved to point to pig influenza 
as the cause: at any rate, he was told, his medical advisers were 
very puzzled at the time. 

Mr. Hughes (Aberystwyth) mentioned the increase in vig diseases 
in his area. That was not surovrising in view of the recent increase 
in the pig povulation, and it served to emohasise the warning 
already given as to the possibility of overstocking, such as there 


was in pre-war years. Mr. Hughes advocated that the post-mortem 
examination of pigs dead from “oedema of the bowel” should be 
carried out as soon as possible after death, if one was to witness 
the presence of oedema in the tissues affected. He agreed, and 
would advocate post-mortems as early as possib.e in all pig diseases, 
as 48 hours in such hot weather as we had had this summer was 
enough to cause normal post-mortem changes so to alter the 
internal picture in pigs as to render a satisfactory diagnosis 
impossible. This was especially so in the pig’s liver. Mr. Hughes 
asked if the Welsh pig was a grazing animal, and whether a 
deficiency in that respect must not be the reason why Welsh farmers 
were turning to other breeds. He knew that one, having heard 
it before now! They bred Welsh pigs and grazed them without 
any difficulty. That excuse for abandoning a first-class breed would 
not hold good. Pigs were bred for bacon production and not for 
their grazing capabilities. 

He (Mr. Anthony) had said that he preferred individual dosing 
for pig worms, but realised that was not always possible. The 
little glass “pig doser” fitted to the cork of the bottle was ver 
useful for individual dosing. In pre-war years the staff was avail- 
able, but now dosing en masse had to be resorted to, as they had 
not the labour at hand. Mr. Rees-Evans mentioned the discour- 
agement received by pig breeders during the period from about 
1925 to 1930. That was true enough, and it not only applied to 
pig breeders. It applied to farmers in general. In cheat days it 
was reckoned that to  --_~ a bacon pig profitably needed a 
return to the farmer of at least Ils. per score. Yet the market 
price was sometimes as low as 7s. 6d. per score! If he might 
dare to mention it, that was a riod of “unrestricted private 
enterprise” in the pig trade! It led up to the formation of the 
Pigs’ Marketing Board, the Bacon Board, and in the milk world 
to the Milk Marketing Board. The last-mentioned were wise 
enough to appoint an astute business man to run the show for 
them. The Pig Board tried to run it themselves without intro- 
ducing any outside business executive. Even then the larger curing 
firms were using We sh Large White cross pigs on their own farms. 
They had bred the Welsh pig for years. Enquiries came recently 
from Africa, from people anxious to introduce the Welsh pig to 
that part of the world, but again the enquiry was not the result 
of any publicity by the Welsh breeders themselves! 

He believed he had answered all the queries put to him as 
far as he could remember, and he thanked them for listening to 
him so patiently and for the welcome they had given him. 

Mr. P. L. Suanks: Influenza in pigs could, he thought, be of 
some significance, so far as public health was concerned—a matter 
raised by Mr. Caldwell. Certainly it was true that two laboratory 
technicians who assisted in the influenza experiments in Northern 
Ireland developed frequent mild attacks during the course of 
the work. 

Influenzal arthritis was due to the bacillus of influenza— 
Haemophylus influenza suis—whereas influenzal pneumonia was 
due to a combination of the bacillus and the virus of influenza. 
As for the cause of oedema of the bowel—that was the exact 
cause—it was sti.| anybody's guess, but experimentally he was unable 
to transmit it and he still felt it was in some way associated with 
feeding, and Mr. L. E. Hughes’ suggestion that it might be a 
vitamin B complex deficiency was not unlikely. 

The cause of paralysis of the hind legs of pigs (with recovery) 
mentioned by Mr. O’Neill possibly could be due to constipation 
or some other digestive disorder, but was not like’y to be a mild 
form of oedema of the bowel. Replying to Capt. Davies, he had 
never seen paralysis in adult pigs associated with a high tempera- 
ture and sudden death. While it wag unlikely that oedema of 
the bowel was hereditary, it was possible that the tendency to 
it might be, in that pigs which thrive very quickly were the most 
prone to develop the disease and pig breeders were more likely 
tu breed from such strains. Mr. Rees Evans asked whether the 
organisms isolated from cases of verrucose endocarditis had been 
typed. Unfortunately all the organisms associated with that con- 
dition had not been typed, but they had had one recent case duc 
to an enterococcus and one, not so long ago, caused by Salmonella 
dublin. 


WispoM 


Democracy needs a leader who has both a greater detachment 
from us, and a greater authority over us, than any human leader 
can have, s'mply because the liberty of democracy destroys itself 
through misuse unless alongside democracy. and within the people 
whose government it is, there is a controlling force upon human 
nature itself —Lorp ELton. 
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STILBOESTROL IMPLANTATION IN 
COCKERELS 


BY 
KATHLEEN G. R. KELLY, 
Messrs. J. Brissy & Sons, Ltp., LiverPoo. 
AND 
R. S. ROBERTS, 


Tue Evans BrococicaL Institute, RUNCORN 


Lorenz, Entenman & Chaikoff (1938) noticed that there 
was a marked increase in fat and lipoid in the blood of hens 
when egg laying started, and that these changes never 
occurred in male birds. Entenman et al., 1938, showed that 
a similar increase in blood lipoids could be induced arti- 
ficially in immature pullets by giving repeated injections of 
gonadotrophin (pregnancy mare serum). This result sug- 
gested that the rise in blood lipoids was caused by increased 
ovarian activity, and Entenman et al. (1940) showed that 
crystal line oestrogens raised the concentration of total fatty 
acids, phospholipids and cholesterol in the blood of immature 
birds of both sexes and that the most striking response was 
obtained with stilboestrol. Lorenz (1943) suggested the 
practical application of these findings to the fattening of 
cockerels. Since then the implantation of stilboestrol has 
been adopted on some poultry farms in the United States, 
and more recently in the United Kingdom, as a means of 
increasing the weight and of improving the flesh of table 
poultry. 

The experiment described here was carried out for the 
purpose of observing the effects of the implantation of 
stilboestrol in a group of cockerels under farm conditions. 

Experimental Procedure.—Sixty Light Sussex cockerels from 
ten to 12 weeks old were weighed, divided into two groups 
of 80, and housed in fold units. Analysis of the weights 
showed that there was no significant difference between the 
means or the variances of the two groups. One group served 
as an untreated control whilst the birds in the other group 
for the first phase of the experiment were each treated by a 
single implantation with a 30 mg. cartridge of stilboestrol 
dipropionate, using a blackleg pilule injector. The weights 
of all birds were recorded at intervals of approximately two 
weeks. The experiment made uneventful progress for seven 
weeks, a period in which androgen suppression might find 
its greatest application in practice. During the second phase 
of the experiment an attempt was made to continue the 
suppression of visible androgen effects in the treated group 
by repeating the implantation according to need. Unfor- 
tunately, during the early part of this phase a number of 
birds were lost by theft. Twenty-four treated birds and 22 
controls were in the experiment when it was terminated, 24 
weeks after the first implantations. The birds were killed, 
the testicles removed and weighed, and the carcases were 
distributed, with their identities coded, to 20 households. 
Each household received one treated and one control bird 
of approximately equal weight with an interval of one week, 
and was asked to give opinions of the relative culinary quali- 
ties. Seventeen replies were received. 

Weight-Gains.—As implantation may be expected to be 
effective in suppressing androgen effects for about six to 
eight weeks, its likely application in the United Kingdom is 
for implantation in three-month-old cockerels to increase the 
gain in weight between then and the marketing age of about 
five months. The first part of this experiment corresponds 


with these conditions. It is also possible that some might 
regard the procedure as a means of producing large tender- | 
fleshed cockerels, or capons, in which case the observations ; 
made during the second phase of the experiment are per- P 
tinent. The initial mean weights of the control and treated t 
birds were respectively 56 and 56-6 oz. After seven weeks ; 
the mean weights, in this order, were 96-2 and 98-9 oz. At - 
the end of the experiment the mean weights were, respec- ‘ 
tively, 127 and 131-7 oz. The differences of about 3 oz. h 
observed at seven weeks, and that of about 5 oz. at 24 weeks, t! 
obviously are not significant. It will be noted that the vari- ‘ 
ance in the treated group at seven weeks is significantly is 
greater than in the control group. A less significant e 
difference also exists at 22 weeks. This suggests that the 
hormone may have been acting in opposite directions accord- q 
ing to individual susceptibility, causing an increase in . 
weight-gain by its effect on fat deposition in some birds and | 
causing cessation of growth, akin to that of hypophysectomy, . 
in others. ti 
As shown in the table, enormous variation was observed to 
in the weights of testicles in both groups. It will be noted, sf 
however, that the mean weight in the treated group was 
substantially lower than in the control group. The indica- 
tion is that even at the termination of the experiment, two 
months after any birds had been treated, and with the birds 
beyond the susceptible age, some androgen effect remained. - 
Summary OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
wo 
Data Number of Standard spe 
examined Group birds Mean ozs. deviation 
Initial Control 30 56 5-855 af 
weights Treated 30 56-566 5-757 of 
Weight-gains Control 30 40-23 6-522 ; 
after seven Treated 30 42-66 10-05 Bit 
weeks me 
Weight-gains Control 2 71-792 10-98 
after 22 Treated 22 74-681 14-02 
weeks EN1 
Testicle Control 21 12-16 7-423 — 
weights after Treated 22 6-977 6-753 Lor 
22 weeks 
NAL 
Carcase Quality and Other Effects.—Of the 17 repor's 
received from householders, all but one expressed preference 
for the treated bird. The degree of assurance in the reports 
was graded from a conviction that a difference existed to 
enthusiasm over the superior qualities of the treated bird. 
The features reported as supporting their preferences wer = 
greater tenderness, shorter cooking time, whiter colour 
breast meat, absence of toughness and of dark colour in the) ggix, 
leg meat, and the presence of fat which was particularly) still, 
appreciated in the skin. ledge 
yields 
Discussion 
No claim can be made that the results of this experiment ‘hat | 
can decide any issue of importance, and they are viewed lee pr 
solely as an argument for a closer examination of the pro =f, 
cedure of stilboestrol implantation in cockerels and for plann 
moderation in the claims made for it. Many explanation ‘aref 
could be suggested for the failure to discover any statistically — 
significant difference in weight-gains in this experiment, can b 
e.g., it is possible that if the cockerels had been housed new @ At. y 
pullets a greater difference might have occurred ; the breed the u: 


used in the experiment may not be highly susceptible © 
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oestrogens ; there may be a danger of over-dosage, which 
might have induced cessation of growth in some of the more 
highly susceptible birds in the treated group. However, the 
result obtained is supported by the evidence of Nalbandov 
and Baum (1948), who, while endeavouring to develop a 
technique to replace hypophysectomy, used a dose of 15 mg. 
in supposedly highly susceptible White Leghorns weighing 
700 grammes and failed to observe a statistically significant 
effect upon weight-gains. They considered that this might 
have been due to inadequate dosage. If this were so, and 
the failure reported here was due to over-dosage, there 
remains the improbable conclusion that a significant increase 
in weight-gain might be obtained with a dosage lying some- 
where between 15 mg. and 30 mg. ~ 

It is likely that other advantages gained by implantation 
of stilboestrol may be of an importance equal to that of 
weight-gain. ‘The absence of crowing and of fighting are of 
particular interest under some conditions. The improved 
culinary qualities would be of very great value in a competi- 
tive market, and it is possible that evidence could be found 
to support a case for the allocation of treated birds into a 
special category in controlled markets. 


SUMMARY 


Implantation of stilboestrol in a group of 30 cockerels did 
not result in a statistically significant increase in weight-gain. 

There was clear evidence of a striking improvement in the 
culinary qualities of the carcase, and it is suggested that the 
treatment should be recommended for this purpose. Further 
work is desirable to investigate the possibility of creating a 
special market category for treated birds. 


Acknowledgments.—We are indebted to Mr. R. A. Taggart, 
of The Evans Biological Institute, for advice on the planning 
of the experiment and for the statistical analysis. 

We wish to thank Mr. W. F. Werrett, of Messrs. J. 
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RECORDING AND BREEDING 


“For some the consolidation or improvement of their position 
in 1950 may mean the adoption of milk recording,” writes the 
Editor in the January issue of The Home Farmer, “ {or there are 
still very many who would benefit greatly by a more accurate know- 
ledge of the performance of their cows. It does not pay to keep poor 
yielders, so this surely must be the first step towards herd improve- 
ment and more efficient milk production. Moreover, recording pro- 
vides an excellent check on the quant ties of food used and ensures 
that those animals needing it most get an adequate ration as well 
a preventing wastage of costly and sometimes scarce foods on the 
less productive cows. 

“For those who wish to breed or rear their own followers, careful 
planning, well ahead of time, is necessary. Choice of breed needs 
careful considerat on, but once the decision has been reached a deter- 
mination to stick to it is more likely to bring satisfaction and success 
than sudden changes to other types. For the sma'l man there 
can be no better or more economical method than by the use of 
Al. with all its advantages of low cost, freedom from disease and 
the use of bulls proven through the records of their ancestors and 
progeny.” 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


VERMINOUS ANEURYSM : CAUSE OF 
RECURRENT COLIC IN THE HORSE? 
J. E. JOHNSON, m.R.c.v.s., 
LEICESTER 


According to Gaiger and Davies! a verminous aneurysm 
is the gradual dilatation of an artery due, it is believed, to 
the migration of the larvae of strongylus vulgaris into the 
wall of the vessel. This wall is damaged and dilatation 
takes place. It is also stated that parasitic aneurysm of the 
mesenteric artery of the horse may cause colic by the con- 
tents of the aneurysm giving rise to embolism, |l-ading 
to serious results, or by the occurrence of thrombosis and 
complete stoppage of the circulation through the vessel. 

Subject.—A seven-year-old gelding vanner. 

Owner’s Complaint.—At 1.30 p.m. on Monday, October 
3rd, 1949, the owners ’phoned to say they had a horse with 
colic, which was sweating badly. It had been ill about 
three hours. 


HISTORY 


(a) Past.—The animal was purchased six weeks pre- 
viously from a dealer and appeared to be a greedy feeder. 
Its main work was to pull a milk float for about two hours 
each morning, being turned out to grass at night. During 
the last week, waen brought in from the field, it was 
noticed that its head was slightly swollen under, and at 
the angles of, the lower jaw. This swelling gradually dis- 
appeared during the day (this rather important sign was 
not, unfortunately, recalled to the memories of the workers 
until they were further questioned, three days after the 
post-mortem examination). 

(b) Present.—The day the illness commenced the boy 
in charge of the milk round found the horse lying on its 
side in the field. This was not, he said, an unusual situa- 
tion and the animal was put to its usual work. 

On returning from the milk round, about 10.30 a.m., 
the horse was stabled. In a short time it was found down, 
lying on its side and in obvious pain. Some kind of 
‘cure all ’’ was given at once. 


SYMPTOMS AND CLINICAL SIGNS 


2 p.m. same day.—The general condition of the horse 
was good. Despite a definite uneasiness and patchy sweat- 
ing it was keen to eat. The ears were cold and damp, in 
fact this condition was common to a great part of the 
body surface. Respirations were sHallow and rapid. There 
was occasional pawing with the off-fore foot and the animal 
often adopted the position for staling, and made several 
attempts to go down. Mucous membranes and the con- 
junctivae were paler than the normal. Pulse rate was 
about 80 per minute with a temperature of 100°. 
Abdominal sounds were faint. Rectal examination 
revealed an almost emoty rectum, apart from two or three 
small, soft, masses of faeces. Exploration. per rectum, 
as far forward as possible gave rise to a slight grunt by 
the patient. ‘ 

Diaenosis.—Colic ? 

Etioloey.—Too difficult to say. 

Prognosis.—Guarded. 


TREATMENT AND COURSE 
2 c.c. of carbachol were given subcutaneously followed, 
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half an hour later, by a draught containing } oz. of chloral 
hydrate. ‘Iwo dracams of caioral to be iepeated if neces- 
sary every two hours. Food was witnnela and tae horse- 
keeper instructed to walk the patient round if showing 
evideace ot pain. 

5 p.m. same day.—The previous injection of carbachol 
had been followed by profuse sweating—the horse, accord- 
ing to the keeper, was ‘‘ latnered in sweat.’’ After this the 
animal seemed easier but no faeces had been passed. Further 
examination showed the breathing and tne pulse to be 
muca easier yet there was still some pain. No abdominal 
sounds could be heard and the temperature had not 
changed. 

Another 2 c.c. of carbachol were given, followed by two 
drachms of Istin. 

II p.m. same day.—The patient seemed much improved. 
Keen to eat and during the last three hours had showed 
no signs of pain. No faeces had been passed and the 
rectum was empty. 

Tuesday, October 4th, 10 a.m.—During the night there 
had been several spasms of pain. Temperature was still 
100° and the mucous membranes were still pale. 

No faeces had been passed and the animal seemed 
anxious to get out to feed. No abdominal sounds could be 
heard. Before the operator finished his examination the 
horse went down, lay on its right side then rolled on to 
its back, with all legs flexed. On rising it invariably sat 
on its haunches for a few seconds before regaining its feet. 
Soap and water enemas were given with little or no result. 
A further two drachms of Istin were given and } oz. of 
chloral. 

Same day, 5 p.m.—Very little change. When down the 
animal preferred to lie on its back as previously described. 
Further enemas were given. A little hay and bran mash 
were advised as the animal seemed so very hungry and 
was already endeavouring to eat the straw bedding. There 
was evidence of slight abdominal sounds on the right flank. 
Two drachms of Istin with a little ginger were given. 

Wednesday, October 5th.—Owner ‘phoned to say the 
horse better. An hour at grass during late afternoon was 
recommended. 

Thursday, October 6th, 10 a.m.—The patient had experi- 
enced a bad night. The two men in charge were convinced 
that pain followed one hour after food was taken. It was 
suggested that this was probably a coincidence but they 
stuck to their views. A small amount of rather soft faeces 
had been passed. Abdominal sounds were more frequent 
and the temperature was 100°. Obviously the animal was 
still in pain. It would turn in a circle—clockwise—pivot- 
ing on the fore feet, then it would stop and lean forward 
taking most of its weight on the forefeet. At the same 
time it would slightly, but very gently, flex the hind legs. 
Lifting the hind feet from the ground it would lower the 
hind quarters, very carefully, to the floor. After sitting 
thus for a few seconds, it would roll over on to its right 
side—this was generally accompanied by a grunt—and 
so over on to its back. When made to stand the horse 
continually rubbed his tail against the wall, with a definite 
side to side movement. During a rectal examination, a 
slight suegestion of pain was evinced when palpating 
towards the right side of the mid-line. 

With the possible causes of recurrent colic in mind and 
not having experienced such a case as this before, a 
second opinion was requested, more with a view to vrog- 
nosis than diagnosis. It was decided to wait until the 
following morning. 2 c.c. of carbachol and a sedative were 
given. 


Same day, 6 p.m.—The animal seemed very much 
easier and nad shown very litde sign of pain since my 
last wisit. 

Friday, October 7th, 10 a.m.—During the night the 
patient nad saown only one mild attack of pain. 

Tnere was, however, evidence of the latter on my arrival. 
For the first time it was noticed that the animal was becom- 
ing tucked up. The temperature was 101°, and small 
amounts of faeces were passed. Mucous membranes 
remained pale. Carbachol was again given as_ there 
appeared to be relief in some way after it. 

Saiurday, October 8th, 9 a.m.—Owner ’phoned to say 
horse was much better. 

Sunday, October gth.—Owner turned animal out to grass 
for about one and a half hours. During the evening there 
were two very bad attacks of colic. 

Monday, October toth, 10 a.m.—The horse appeared 
much easier. Temperature was 101°5°. Mucous membranes 


-were congested. The pulse and respirations were increased 


in rate. [ insisted on one of my senior partners seeing the 
case, and he (Mr. G. R. Benbow) saw the horse at 
2.30 p.m. He considered the animal showed no signs of 
pain, seemed fairly bright and was ready to eat. Rectal 
examination revealed nothing, but he considered the faeces 
showed that the food was not being properly digested. 
Mucous membranes were congested. His diagnosis was 
given as indigestion and some peritonitis. His prognosis 
was guarded. 

Tuesday, October 11th, 9 a.m.—The owners ’phoned to 
say the horse had been very ill during the night. Destruc- 
tion was advised. This was done at 11 a.m. and a post- 
mortem examination was made one hour later. 


Post-mortem EXAMINATION 


Two swellings—each the size of a coconut-—were found 
on a part of the small intestine, under the peritoneum. 
Each was formed wholly by a blood-stained fluid. A 
discoloured area—8 inches by 8 inches—on the colon showed 


signs of gangrene. A similar area was seen at the apex 
of the caecum. Just anterior, and medial, to the left kidney 
was found a large, bony mass—being a dilatation of the 
aorta. This was filled with a blood clot. The capacity of 
this mass would be about 14 pints. (See photographs). 
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This specimen was sent to Dr. G. O. Davies, of the Dept. 
of Veterinary Pathology at the University of Liverpool, 
for examination. A report received on October 18th, 1949, 
from Dr. Davies stated?. 


‘Examination of the gross specimen from the seven- 
year-old gelding owned by . . ., seems to suggest that the 
lesion is a calcified aneurysm either of the ao.ta or one of 
its main branches. We hope to make histological prepara- 
tions from the lesion, but it is unlikely that any further 
information will be revealed. 

The probability is that the lesion is a sequel to strongyle 
infestation and it seems very likely that the discoloured 
areas in the caecum and colon were haemorrhogic infarcts 
having a similar explanation. These findings are in keep- 
ing with the history of recurrent colic.’’ 


A further report® was received on November 23rd, 1949, 
which said: 

“As anticipated little further information has been 
obtained. The wall of specimen consisted for the most 
part of a layer of wavy bone in the substance of which 
areas of bone-marrow were present. It is very probable 
that the structure represents an aneurysm, but a definite 
statement cannot be made as nothing suggestive of the 
normal arterial structure remained. The intima had prob- 


ably degenerated and the remaining tissue had undergone 
metaplasia. 

Calcification and osseous metaplasia are not infrequently 
associated with arterial lesions in the horse and it has been 
our experience that these changes are sometimes present in 
parasitic aneurysms. 

We are unable to make any statement as to the length of 
time such a lesion has been in existence, or how long it 
would take to develop.”’ 


SUMMARY 


A case of recurrent colic in a seven-year-old gelding 
vanner is described. After seven days the animal was 
destroyed. 

The cause was thought to be a parasitic aneurysm in the 
aorta, which revealed itself, at post-mortem examination, as 
a calcified swelling of 14 pints capacity. Gangrenous 
changes were also seen in the colon. 


Acknowledgments.—May I thank my colleagues, here, 
for their kind co-operation. Also Dr. G. O. Davies for his 
valuable help and his kind permission to quote from his 
communications to me. 
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ABSTRACT 


{Observations on the Treatment of Streptococcus agalactiae 
and Staphylococcus aureus Udder Infections with Mixtures 
of Streptomycin and Penicillin. Fotry, E. J., & Byrne, 
J. V. (1949). Cornell. Vet. 39. 243 248.] 


The authors record the results of studies to determine 
whether m.xtures of streptomycin and penicillin would be 
useful in the treatment of streptococcal and staphylococcal 
udder infections in a commercial herd of 45 milking 
animals. Individual quarter samples were tested and 
diagnosis of Str. agalactiae infection was made by macro- 
scopic and microscopic examination of Hotis Tests. All 
quarters considered as infected with staphylococci yielded 
milk containing numerous staphylococci and cells upon 
microscopic examination and the staphylococci were 
chromogenic and coagulase +. Streptomycin, o'I gramme, 
and penicillin, 100,000 units, suspended in 20 c.c. of a water 
in oil emulsion, cured 21 out of 24 Str. agalactiae infected 
quarters, two out of two Str. dysgalactiae infected quarters 
and 12 out of 14 quarters infected with Staph aureus. 
Of five infected with both Sir. agalactiae and Staph. aureus, 
three became free of both infections while one lost the 
Strep. and the other the Staph. When this streptomycin 
penicillin mixture was injected into five quarters, strepto- 
mycin was detectable in all, to the fourth milking (48 
hours). The authors feel that although results obtained 
with the above dosage of streptomycin and penicillin were 
encouraging, it is possible that three or even five times 
the concentration of streptomycin would be more effective. 


[While staphylococci are found frequently in apparently 
normal milk, the combination of penicillin and strepto- 


be useful in clinical cases. 


J. M. 
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REPORT 


[The Animal Health Trust. Third Annual Report (July Ist, 
1948 June ¥Uth, 1949). | 


The name ‘‘ Animal Health Trust ’’ is of course familiar 
to tne eaure veterinary profession. To how many of us, 
one wonders, is it, despite its continued publicity, much 
more tnan a name. In 1s Third Annual Keport (july Ist, 
1948 to June 30th, 1949) taere is ample material to remedy 
this deficieacy, should it exist. After opening pages devoted 
to explaining and answering questions on the possible place 
of tne Trust in the veterinary educational and scientific 
world, there is a brief résumé of activity and work to be 
undertaken by the Trust, followed by a fuller description of 
progress in planning for future work at the Equine, Farm, 
Poultry and Canine Research Stations—notably on para- 
sitology and foal diseases, electro-therapy and surgical 
techniques at Newmarket ; on a number of important prob- 
lems of farm livestock, e.g., bloat and salmonella infections, 
in Huntingdonshire ; studies in such important problems 
as salmonella infections and respiratory diseases of poultry, 
at the same address, and virus diseases, night-blindness and 
other problems of dog-breeders, also near Newmarket. This 
is followed by an interesting résumé of work being actively 
carried on at other institutions, under the auspices of the 
Trust; and a further section on educational work—for which 
the Trust was originally founded, but which now seems to 
be taking a secondary place in its extremely ambitious 
programme. 

If the first pages, with their ‘‘ Question and Answer ”’ 
method, seem perilously like an apologia, the final section 
on Trust finance, if considered carefully, shows a position 
such as to compel one’s admiration for the faith and courage 
of those directing the Trust, and continuing to press 


forward. 


“SPATE OF REACTORS” 


“The way to attestation is hard and long and in some cases 
impossible to maintain,” writes “Blythe” in The Farmer and 
Stock-breeder, and continues: “A correspondent tells me of a case 
where several herd owners in a block have suddenly had a spate 
of reactors after several years’ freedom. All the farms are in 
close proximity to a knacker yard, and naturally suspicion falls 
there. This is most difficult to prove, particularly so as the admin- 
istration of slaughterhouses is the purview of the local ed 
and not the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“It is obvious that if these places are used for the laughter of 
virulent tuberculosis cases there is a grave danger of a spread of 
infection. It would seem essential that if the eradication scheme 
is to succeed there will have to be unified control, not only of 
the testing and isolaticn of the sound beasts but also of those 
disposed of, and in particular the siaughter of those virulently 
affected.” 

* * * x * 


BULL LICENSING IN SCOTLAND 


Almost seven out of every ten bulls licensed for service in Scot- 
land during the past year were of the Ayrshire breed, despite the 
fact that the number of Ayrshires receiving licences was fully 400 
head fewer than in the previous year. 

Does the fact that the tota! number of licences granted repre- 
sents a fall of about 350 compared with the previous vear reflect the 
spread of the practice of artificial insemination? That tendency, 
we should say, is bound to develov as A.I. faci'ities are extended. 

The only breeds whose licensed numbers increased appreciably 
last year over 1948 are Friesians, Ga'loways, and Hiehland. The 
rise of the first-mentioned breed is quite notab'e. That the two 
hill breeds have shared in this uoward movement is significant of 
renewed interest in pure-bred stock of these types.—Farming News. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


‘The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be weicomed ; 
they can es to any — of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
d those submitting questions are required to furnisn 
(not for and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Closure of Auxiliary Teat Opening 


Q. 336.—What would be the best method of closing an 
auxiliary opening on the side of a cow’s teat through which 
the milk comes ? At what stage of lactation should it be 
atiempted ? 


A. an 
auxiliary teat opening were published in 7he Veterinary 
Record some years ago (Gold, T. N. (1943.) Vet. Rec. 
55. 363-366). Ine correct time to close the auxiliary open- 
ing is during the cow’s dry period. 

fhe orifice of the auxiliary opening should be excised, 
the part of tissue to be removed to be similar in snape to 
a segment of an orange with the apex in the teat sinus, the 
wound to be closed with deep eversion sutures. 


Ascertainment of Doping’ in Greyhounds 


Q. 337.—What are the most up-to-date methods used to 
ascertain whether a racing greyhound has been “‘ doped”’ 
or not, particularly in cases where the greyhound runs well 
below usual form ? 


ment in the detection of depressants or stimulants in grey- 
hounds. Salvation for the Veterinary Officer lies in per- 
sonal acquaintance with the normal appearance of the 
dogs he is to see in races, their careful examination for 
possible loss of co-ordination (preferably twice before 
kennelling), the satisfactory policing of racing kennels after- 
wards and the subsequent re-examination of the dogs 
before they race. 

One has to admit that the first moves will always be with 
the perpetrators of these vile practices. Veterinary 
examination cannot detect minute traces of drugs in the 
animal system any more than a medical examination could 
detect, say, 15 gr. aspirin in a human. But on the principle 
that small doses of depressants may act as excitants in 
initial stages, it is wise to see dogs more than once before 
racing. Again, since only residual amounts of larger doses 
may be in the system at racing time it has often been 
advantageous to make early examination of runners when 
more positive evidence has been available. 

In cases where wholesale doping is suspected the respon- 
dent advises a pre-racing gallop, before kennelling, of about 
300 yards for every dog in the programme. All which do 
not move satisfactorily are removed. This has_ the 
additional advantage of aiding excretion in the tampered 
subject. 

(2) The only reliable method of detecting drugs, their 
nature and amount, is to secure samples of vomit as early 
as possible and of urine on the same and on the next day. 
and submit them to an analyst. 

Without doing this, one is merely guessing. 


. 


Treatment for Soft Pads in Dogs 

Q. 338.—Whot is the best treatment for soft pads in 
dogs? The case in mind is a labrador which when out shoot- 
ing goes lame hecause its pads become soft and sore. 
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A.—The method of hardening pads of greyhounds 
employed by many trainers usually gives satisfactory 
results. The feet are stood in a soluuon of approximately 
I:1,000 poiassium permanganate daily, unti tne neces- 
sary degree of nardening occurs. Tnis has the disadvant- 
age of discolouring the hair. Sponging with methylated 


spirit would probably achieve the same result. ° 
A weax solution of alum has also been found useful for 


daily soaking. 


* * 
CoRRESPONDENCE 
A Cardiac Case for Diagnosis 


Sir,—I should like to comment on the case reported by Mr. L. W. 
Fuler in the Questions and Answers section of The Veterinary 
Record on October 29th, 1949 (Vol. 61, p. 729). 

Although it is obvious that a definite diagnosis cannot be made 
on the basis of this brief report, the signs described could have 
been the resu.ts of auricular fibrilation. As Donald and Elliot 
(Vet. Rec. (1948.) 60, 473) have recently observed, this condition 
is not uncommon in the horse. Between November, 1947, and the 
present date, four cases of auricular fibrilation have been diagnosed 
in horses in the large animal clinic of the University of Pennsy.vania 
Schoo. of Veterinary Medicine. In addition to these cases, we have 
also seen this arrhythmia several times in dogs and once in a cow 
during the same period. Electrocardiographic records have been 
obtained in each case. 

Two of the horses subsequently died of congestive heart failure. 
In the third case, the condition was paroxysmal in nature and 
lasted on.y a few hours, following which the animal recovered 
complete.y. In the fourth case the auricular fibrillation apparently 
had existed for several months when first examined. This animal was 
treated with large doses of quinidine sulphate orally (90 grammes 
given in nine divided doses of 10 grammes each over a period of 
nine hours) and the auricular fibril'ation was’ abolished. This 
animal improved clinically and performed moderate work norma’'ly. 
However, in view of its history and the presence of a loud systolic 
murmur attributed to a bicuspid valvular lesion, it was declared 
unfit for racing and at the owner’s request destroyed. 

All of the signs described by Mr. Fuller have been observed at 
one time or another in our cases. Thus the fourth case was in 
a race horse which on one occasion when being exercised with a 
lead pony sudden!y stopped, almost pulling the exercise boy from 
the lead pony, and refused to move for some time. On another 
occasion the trainer found this horse down in its stall and thought 
it was dead. When he returned with a veterinarian it was on its feet 
and eating. Typically, the cardiac rhythm is completely 
arrhythmical in these cases and rapid weak beats are interspersed 
with strong beats which follow prolonged diastolic periods. The 
heart rate in auricular fibril'ation may be very rapid, very slow. 
or of moderate rate. In one of the above cases the heart rate 
initially was on'y 15 to 20 beats per minute, in another it ranged 
between 30 to 35 per minute, and in the case of the paroxysmal 
auricu'ar fibri"ation the rate was 120 to 130 beats per minute. 
Donald and Elliot (loc. cit.) have stated that the rate is rarely 
elevated above normal in auricular fibrillation in horses. This 
has not been the finding of others. Lewis (Heart (1912.) 3. 161) 
found the rate elevated in three out of six cases and Roos (Hear! 
(1924.) 11. 1) in one out of three cases. 

In answer to the question posed by Mr. Fuller as to whether or 
hot the disorder is connected with the vagus suppl'y to the heart 
or is the result of an intrinsic cardiac defect, the following informa- 
tion is pertinent. It has been shown experimenta'ly that increased 
vagal tone favours the production of auricular fibrillation (Grant, 
et al., Fed. Proc. (1947.) 6, 114) as does the parasympathomimetic 
drug acetyl-B-methylcholine (Nahum and Hoff, Amer J. Physiol. 
(1940.) 129, 428). In horses of average size we have found it 
possible. with a fair degree of reliabi'ity, to induce auricular 
fibril'ation by injecting intravenously 10 mg. of epinephrine hvdro- 
chloride after narcotisation with 60 grammes of chloral hydrate. 
This method does not always succeed. In one case in which 
60 mg. of atronine sulphate had been iniected intravenous'y first. 
auricu'ar fibri'lation was not produced. Since the technique is not 
infallible this isolated observation has little meaning. However, 
'n consideration of the exverimental work on other species one 
might assume that high vagal tone is a factor in some cases of 
auricular fibri'lation in the horse. 

Revardine the question as to whether or not this condition can 
be attributed to a cardiac defect, it is important to emphasise 
that auricular fibrillation usually is a sign of heart disease rather 


than a cause of it. However, there is definite evidence that it may, 
in some cases, be of neurogenic origin in the apsence of organic 
heart disease. In two of tne four cases reported here, there were 
bicuspid valvular iesions which were diagnosed ciinicaily and con- 
firmed on post-mortem examination. In the other two cases there 
was no clinical evidence of valvular disease. One of these animals 
had fistulous withers. Presumably the heart disease was secondary 
to this. ‘Lhe other animat, which recovered spontaneously after 
a few hours of auricuiar fibrillation, has never shown any evidence 
of primary heart disease before or since. At the time this mare 
was stricken she was recovering from an abortion and had developed 
a marked swelling of the neck following the hypodermic injection 
of drugs. The drugs (epinephrine hydrochloride, carbachol, and 
atropine sulphate) had been injected by students as part of an 
experiment in the classroom. The reaction of the animal to these 
drugs was normal. The swelling and inflammation developed on 
the following day and the bout of auricular fibrillation took place 
on the second day. Since the inflammatory swelling was in the 
neck region it is possible that the vagus nerve was affected. In 
the absence of evidence of organic heart disease this case of 
— fibrillation might be supposed to have had a neurogenic 
asis. 

Possibly the case described by Mr. Fuller, if it was auricular 
fibrillation, was brought on by the exertion and excitement of the 
hunt. If this were the case the influence of the accelerator nerves, 
vagus, epinephrine, and perhaps local tissue anoxia occasioned 
by cardiac strain all should be considered as possible factors. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. K. Detweter, 
Dept. of Physiology and Pharmacology. 
The School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
November 26th, 1949. 


The Diagnosis of Pregnancy in Bovines 


Sir,—I do not feel that this answer to Q. 333 (b) is either accurate 
or adequate. The statement that “at nine weeks the uterus is 
quite distinctly en'arged, and may be about the size of a smali 
lemon” might well prove misleading to those commencing their 
career in pregnancy diagnosis, as it suggests that a lemon-like body 
is all that need be sought. Actually, the first change due to preg- 
nancy to be felt is the difference in relative size of the horns of 
the uterus ; it is frequently possib'e. by careful comparison of the 
diameter of the two horns, to confirm pregnancy at six weeks. At 
nine weeks both horns should still be carefu'ly pa!pated, to com- 
pare their size and consistency, though certainly by 12 weeks the 
now pregnant side (a'wavs assuming a single pregnancy) may be 
disregarded. As I do not wish to start once more the “ foetal 
membranes ” controversy. I will merely state that some authorities 
maintain that these membranes may be picked up and distinguished 
at a very early stage in pregnancy. 

The questioner asked for “the signs of pregnancy.” Your 
respondent makes no mention of any of these except those referring 
to the uterus itself; in theory a diagnosis of pregnancy should 
be possib'e on these a'one. but in practice it is fortunate that there 
are a number of aids, e.g., (1) the state of the vaginal mucosa, 
which is “dry” if the cow is preenant, comvared with that of a 
non-preenant animal: (2) the presence or absence of the uterine 
seal, whose presence is a most reliab'e indication of pregnancy 
from about six weeks onwards: (3) the “thrill” in the middle 
uterine arterv 

In the heifer the state of the mammary secretion should also 
he examined. If it is possib'e to draw a few drops of a “ tacky” 
fluid 12 weeks after service, there is a strong presumption of 
pregnancy. 

Yours faithfully. 
Chinnine Norton, Paur. Crosrtecp 
Oxon. 
December 27th, 1949. 


Sir.—In “ Questions and Answers” in The Veterinary Record of 
the 17th instant. there is an answer to a question about nregnancy 
diagnosis in bovines. The answer states that there may be nothing 
but a corvus luteum to indicate pregnancy at six weeks. I wish 
stronelv to disaeree with this statement. The value of pregnancy 
diagnosis lies in providing information at the earliest pnossfble 
stave of preenancy. In my personal exverience, it is posstb'e, by 
recta! examination to diagnose pregnancy at six weeks after service 
in more than 90 per cent. of cases, and I must strongly urge all 
young practitioners in this branch of practice to seize every 
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y mye to examine animals likely to be pregnant at six weeks. 
a little practice, they will find they can diagnose it with 
confidence. It is often possib.e to confirm pregnancy three days 
earlier than this, and occasionady one can decide at five weeks. 
One point must be remembered, that a small proportion of cattle 
will undergo physio.ogical abortion between six and 12 weeks, 
and if one has not estabiished confidence in the mind of the 
owner, it may be a matter of some embarrassment when an animal 
diagnosed t at six weeks “comes bulling” a few weeks 
later. It has been my practice to record in a book kept at the 
farm, in every case of pregnancy diagnosis, the horn (right or left) 
in which the pregnancy exists. Under these circumstances, | 
always return and examine the animal per rectum without refer- 
ence to the book, and find it possible in practically all cases to say 
in which horn the pregnancy has existed. This can be con- 
firmed by the farmer from his record book, and usual.y satisfies 
him on the point. The signs of pregnancy at this early stage are 
similar to those at seven or eight weeks, except that the signs 
in the uterus are relatively less. Having recognised the presence of 
a corpus luteum, on gentle pa!pation on the same side one can 
feel a typical fluctuation (not forgetting, of course, that the gravid 
horn is, in a very small percentage of cases, on the opposite side 
from the ovary containing the corpus luteum). It is worth saying, 
I think, that after very little rectal manipulation, tone can he 
recognised in a pregnant uterus, and this is absent from the non- 
pregnant organ, except at oestrus. 
Yours faithfully, 


28, Stoke Road. E. P. Barrett. 


Guildford. 
December 20th, 1949. 

Sir,—In my opinion the answer to Question 333 b.—the diagnosis 
of pregnancy in bovines—does litt'e credit to the veterinary profes- 
sion. If my memory serves me aright Mr. J. L. Hancock, of Frant, 
claims to diagnose pregnancy at about 27 days and I feel spre 
that there are many other veterinarians who have specialised in the 
subject who can approximate this. 

1 myself, a mere general practitioner, am pues as a matter of 
routine to express a very firm opinion of pregnancy in_ heifers 
on the 30th day following service. The limiting factors in my 
own case are (a) those animals which strain excessively during 
examination, (b) those anima's which are so large as to make 
rectal examination uncomfortable for the operator. (c) those 
anima's which are suffering from what I term hyperplasia of the 
uterus, i.e., excessive'y large and doughy uteri. These three classes 
comprise only a very sma'l minority of normal animals. 

Given a normal sized or small animal which is acquiescent to 
recta! manipulation and the absence of uterine hyverp'asia (a 
Jersey heifer represents the ideal) the diagnostic features are 
(2) a well developed corpus luteum in one ovary. (ii) good healthy 
tone in the uterus generally, (ii) the presence of fluid under pres- 
sure within the lumen of that cornu of the uterus with which 
the corous luteum is associated. This, the diagnostic feature, is 
detected by taking the cornu between the thumb and forefinger 
and exerting gentle pressure. The sensation of resilience of fluid 
under pressure is in marked contradistinction to the sensation 
obtained by manipulating the opposite cornu in a like manner. 

Yours faithful'y. 
Orchard House. J. P. Pickerinc. 
Priestnonv'e, 
Hexham, 
Northumberland. 
December 17th, 1949. 


TSETSE CONTROL IN THE GOLD COAST 

In a recent note recording the appointment of Dr. Kenneth Morris 
as d'rector of the newly established Tsetse Control Department, 
Gold Coast, Nature observes that this Department has arisen out of 
the trypanosomiasis campaign, which was an offshoot of the Medical 
Department. In view of the ramifications of the tsetse problem, 
touching on the activities of many departments, includ'ng those of 
agriculture and veterinary and medical work, it was felt that it must 
now be attacked on the broadest lines by proper land planning and 
land utilisation in order to achieve permanent results. Sleeping 
sickness has now been brought under control in the Go'd Coast, 
and this success requires consolidation by settlement and mixed 
farming, with consequent attention to trynanosomiasis of domestic 
animals. Large-scale research and experiment on the control of 
Glossina morsitans \n particular are in progress, tovether with the 
epidemioloe'’cal studies necessarv for the nlanning of contro! oner- 
ations. An article on tsetse control (by Dr. Morris) was published 
in Nature of December 31st. p 1114. 


NOTES AND NEWS . ' 
a 
Diary of Events 
Feb. 3rd.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at Leeds a 
(Hotel Metropole), 2.30 p.m. r 
Feb. 9%h.—First Annual Ball of the Glasgow University Veterinary G 
Medical Association, in the Prince of Wales’ Halls, 350, 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. P 
Feb. 9%th.—Jont Meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Animal Behaviour and the British Society of Animal 
Production, in the meeting rooms of the Zoological 
Society of London, Regent’s Park, N.W.8. b 
Feb. 14th.—Scientific Meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 2 
at Regent’s Park, N.W.8, 5 p.m. 
Feb. 24th—Annual Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Maidenhead (Skindles Hotel), 2.30 pm 
Mar. 8th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M A., 3 p.m. 
meeting (the next) of the Editorial Executive Com F 
mittee, 1.30 p.m. ti 
Mar. 9th.—Annual Meeting of the South Eastern Division. di 
N.V.M.A., at Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 2.30 p.m tu 
Next Meetings of Council and Standing Committees, N.V.M.A. 
(Committees at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1) 
Wednesday, February 8th 
11.0 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. th 
2.0 p.m. Organising Committee. of 
4.15 p.m. Home Appointments Committee. to 
Thursday, February 9th 
10.0 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. * 
2.0 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 
Friday, February 10th 
11.0 a.m. Council Meeting at the Connaught Rooms, Grea’ 
Queen Street. 
* * * * * Bri 
Bi 
SUPPLEMENTARY VETERINARY REGISTER Cal 
Pro 
Relations between Veterinary Surgeons and Persons — 
Entered on this Register of; 
It being considered necessary that the position of persons F Gui 
registered in the Supplementary Veterinary Register and 
their relation with persons registered in the Register of B 
Veterinary Surgeons should be made clear, the Council © 
R.C.V.S. makes the following announcement to the ‘ 
profession. Ma 
“The guide to professional conduct published by the Council lanc 
is applicable to all persons registered on the Supp'ementary Hou 
Veterinary Regist-r except where the sense makes it clear that th: 
reference is to registered veterinary surgeons only. ot 
If there is any doubt the Registrar should be written to. of I 
In interpreting Bye'aw 53 (iii) and (iv) and the resolucionm of 
exp'ained in the same (see paragraphs 4 and 5 on pages | and 2 
of the published guide), a person registered in the Supplementar) H 
Veterinary Register shall not be deemed to be an unqualified o a 
unregistered person. 
In general, a registered veterinary surgeon may enter into parme! |) 4. 
ship with, employ, act as consultant to, or be employed by, 4/7 two 
person registered in the Supplementary Veterinary Register. |») in S 
any such professional relationship the Veterinary Surgeons Ac a 
1948, must be complied with and such relationship must not leai F 
anyone to the belief that any person registered in the Suppl Swec 
mentary Veterinary Register is registered in the Register of Vete! an 
inary Surgeons, or possesses any veterinary qualifications which h« child 
does not in fact possess.” maj 
Al 
Collection of Accurate Data on the Incidence of Disease [> """ 
Members will have seen full particulars of this project in Th 7 Dah} 
Veterinary Record of October Ist, 1949 (No. 40, Vol. 61, page 614) We 
and sundry references to it in subsequent issues. The } idee) kind! 
is to obtain an overall picture of the incidence of disease in farm Gord 
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animals from the completion of four forms over a period of 12 
months, these to be filled in by the veterinary surgeon in practice 
and the herd-owners who have agreed to co-operate with him. 
Although there has been quite a good response to the request for 
volunteers trom among veterinary surgeons in practice, many 
more are still needed. Any member interested is asked, there- 
fore, to get in touch with the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, without delay, asking for full 
particulars and specifying the number of forms required. 
* * * 


R.C.V.S. FELLOWSHIP CONFERMENTS 


The Fellowship of the Royal College of Veteri Surgeons has 
been conferred on Mr. S. J. for 
on the Therapeutic Treatment of Bovine Mastitis”; also on 
Mr. G. C. Knight for his thesis “ The use of stainless steel intra- 
medullary pins in the treatment of smalf animal bone fractures 
with special reference to Sperman Vitailium plating in two cases 
of fractured radius.” 

As regards the latter thesis, the Council noted the recommenda- 
tion of the examiners that “ the thesis submitted was of the highest 
distinction and is noted by its composition, general presentation, 
lucidity, and illustrations.” 

= * * x 


WILLIAMS MEMORIAL PRIZE AWARD 


The Williams Memorial Prize, 1949 Award, which is made on 
the results for the final examination for the membership Diploma 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, has been awarded 
to Miss Annie Isobel Littlejohn of the Veterinary School of the 
University of Liverpool. 

It should be noted that this candidate obtained 89 marks over 
the next nearest student. 

* * * 


PERSONAL 


Appointments.—The Colonial Office announces the following 
appointments: Messrs. J. G. Black, M.r.c.v.s. (Veterinary Officer, 
British Guiana), as Veterinary Officer, Northern Rhodesia; M. L. 
Burdin, M.R.c.v.s., as Veterinary Research Officer, Kenya; J. F. F. 
Callear, M.R.C.v.s.,. as Veterinary Officer, British Guiana; M. B. 
Proverbs, M.R.C.V.S., as Veterinary Officer, Barbados; D. Sheriff. 
MR.C.v.S. (Veterinary Officer, Northern Rhodesia), as Veterinary 
Officer, Kenya; P. W. Thoro'd, m.R.c.v.s., as Veterinary Research 
Officer, Kenya, and W. Uruski, m.R.c.v.s. (Veterinary Officer, British 
Guiana), as Senior Veterinary Officer, British Guiana. 


Birth—Ross.—On January 16th, 1950, at Caversham, Reading. 
to Ray, wife of Lt.-Colonel J. Mcl.. Ross, M.R.c.v.s.—a son. 


Marriage-—Mattrock—Devonatp.—On January Sth, 1950, at St. 
Mary’s Church, H'nckley, Leics, Rosemary J. Mattock, of 18, Wood- 
land Road, Hinckley, to Leslie J. R. Devonald, m.r.c.v.s., of Alma 
House, Rosemarket, Neyland, Pembrokeshire. 


Forthcoming engagement 
is announced between Mr. Michael O’M. Briault, B.sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
of Bexhill. Sussex, and Miss Patricia A. Thompson, on'y daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. Thompson, of Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Holiday in Sweden in 1950.—During his visit to the International 
Congress in London last year a Swedish veterinary surgeon—Mr. 
Herbert Dahlgren—enquired whether his two children could visit 
the home of a veterinary surgeon and his family in Britain during 
the next summer for three or four wecks and, in exchange, invited 
two children of a British veterinary surgeon to visit his familv 
in Sweden. He has a son, aged 14, and a daughter of 16, and 
would hope to exchange with children of similar ages. His home 
is in Ljusdahl—about two hundred miles north of Stockholm— 
and he has a summer house by the sea at Borrby in Southern 
Sweden, where his guests would actually stay on a summer visit. 

The Swedish holidays start about June 15th, so if Mr. Dahlgren’s 
children cou'd come to Eng'and soon after that time, the English 
children could perhaps return to Sweden with them, since the 
majority of English schools break up about the end of July. 

Although it is perhaps early to start thinking of 1950 summer 
holidays, it is thought that any British veterinary surgeon in- 
terested might like to correspond beforehand with the Dahlgrens 
and the children might wish to do the same. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Dahlgren k a little English and their children quite a lot. 
Would any British veterinary surgeon interested in this exchange 
kindly get in touch with the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, at an carly date? 


Mr. N. H. Lambert: Rugby International Referee-——-Our many 
devotees of the rugby code wili have noted with interest and 
ewes that observance of the laws at last Saturday’s match at 

wickenham, when Wa.es confounded the (Eng.ish) critics by 
inflicting upon Eng'and the second dcfeat sustained at her hands 
at Rugby Union Headquarters, again was in the safe keeping of 
Mr. N. H. Lambert,m.r.c.v.s., of Dublin. Long may our colleague 
thus continue to gain official recognition as one of the best referees 
in the game. 


Mr. B. A. Claxton, M.R.c.v.s., one of the representatives of the 
Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
is now home on leave from the Argentine. 


* * * * 


EXAMINATION OF ANIMALS PROPOSED FOR INSURANCE 


Erratum.—In the note appearing in our issue of January 14th, 
and in the section regarding the examination of horses proposed 
for insurance, it was erroneously stated that, for the purpose of 
such examination, it is not necessary to gallop, lunge, or work in 
harness, to test the wind of horses of low value. The words “ of 
low value ” should be deleted. 


* * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Finptay, Alexander Wilson, M.R.c.v.s., 16, Guild Street, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwicks. Graduated N. Edinburgh, December 2Ist, 
1896. Died January 14th, 1950. Aged 74 years. 


* * * * 


SMITH-MUNDT GRANTS 
FOR STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1950-51 


The United States Government announces that under Public Law 
No. 402 Kightieth Congress (Smith-Mundt Act) a limited number 
of dollar grants are available to university teaching staff or thos. 
of equivalent academic status in other institutions and to senior 
research workers who wish to visit the United States for the 
purpose of study, research or lecturing. 

The bas.c criteria for the award of a Smith-Mundt grant are as 
follows — 

(a) Candidates must be affiliated with an American institution of 
higher learning. 

(b) Candidates in the research group must spend at least three 
months in the United States, and visitng lecturers at American 
universities at least six months or one semester. 

(c) All applicants must be citizens of the United Kingdom. 

Successful candidates will also be awarded a Fulbright travel 
grant to cover the return fare from their home in the United King- 
dom to the first point of destination in the United States. 

The maximum grant under the Smith-Mundt Act is $2,000 per 
annum, plus the cost of internal travel w:thin the United States (when 
not covered by the Fulbright grant), plus a $10 per diem allowance 
during this travel. In order that the maximum number of persons 
shall be assisted, Smith-Muindt grants will in the majority of cases 
be awarded to supplement inadequate dollar funds obtained from 
some other source. The grants will operate within the period of 
one year from June Ist, 1950. 

Applications may be made by candidates who have not yet con- 
cluded the above institutional affiliation but are virtually certain to 
do so. 

All those wishing to apply should write immediately to the 
United States Educational Commission in the United Kingdom, 
55, Upper Brook Street, London, W.1, for the application forms. 
The forms must then be returned to this address before February 
18th, 1950. 

DANISH VETERINARY SURGEONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN 
H.M. COLONIAL SERVICE 


Owing to the shortage of United Kingdom recruits for the 
Colonial Veterinary Service, it was agreed early in 1949 that, as 
a matter of expediency, Danish veterinary graduates might be 
engaged on a short-term contract basis to meet the pressing 
demands of Veterinary Departments in some of the Colonies, and 
until such time as Home recruitment should have improved. 
Though there has been a slight improvement in the position in 
recent months, applicants continue to be extremely selective as to 
the Colonies in which they are prepared to serve. 

Seven Danish graduates have been offered, and have accepted. 
contract appointments—all in the African Colonies. 
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Central Library for Animal Diseases 
ACCESSIONS FOR THE QuaRTER ENpING Decemper, 1949 


PRESENTATIONS 
Books 


CuatkorrF, I. I.: Absorption of fat in various nutritional and environ- 
mental states. Ch:cago, 1947. Presented by the American Embassy. 

Encie, E. T. (Editor): The problem of tertility. Pr.nceton, 1946. 
Presented by Mr. G. N. Gould, M.R.c.v.s. 

Hayes, M. H.: Stable management and exercise, 5th ed. London, 
1947. Presented by Mr. J. F. D. Tutt, F.r.c.v.s. 

Rosson, L. C. F. (Compiler): The Farriers of London: being an 
account of the Worshipful Company of Farriers as described in the 
records of the company. London, 1949. Presented by the Worship- 
ful Company of Farriers. 

Wuxinson, William: The modern veterinarian with several re- 
ceipts for horned cattle, 2nd ed. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1838. Presented 
by Mr. A. J. Baxter, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M, 

A small collection of books presented by the Cooper Technical 
Bureau. 

Reports, 30; Pamphlets and Reprints, 191. 


PURCHASES 


Barcer, E. H., & Carp, L. E.: Diseases and parasites of poultry, 
4th ed. Philadelphia, 1949, 20s. 

Bertueton, M.: Les brucelloses animales. 
ergue, 1947, 12s. 6d. 

Davipson, H. R.: Production and marketing of pigs. 
1948, 30s. 


Villefranche-de-Rou- 
London, 
* * * * 


Vaccination Against Contagious Abortion 


Over one and a quarter m'llion heifer calves and maiden heifers 
have been vaccinated with S.19 vaccine under the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Calfhood Vaccination Scheme since it was introduced 
five years ago,” states the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in a recent announcement which continues: “ There is evidence 
that the scheme is having a beneficial effect, and that vaccination 
is contributing to the increase in milk production and to improve- 
ment in fertility: more milk, and more calves. 

“Hitherto the scheme has been restricted to herds which are 
subject to official testing or routine veterinary inspection, that is, 
to attested herds, T.T. herds and registered dairy herds. On April 
Ist next, however, the benefits of the scheme are to be extended 
to all other herds including beef herds and rearing herds. Owners 
of these herds will then be able to have their heifer calves of four 
months old and upwards, and maiden heifers up to the time of first 
service, vaccinated at a low charge. A further announcement will 
be made as to when and how application to join the scheme should 
be made. 

“When the scheme was introduced the charge to the farmer, Is. 
per calf, did not represent the full cost to the Ministry. Since then 
costs have increased substant‘ally. It is felt that farmers should 
now be asked to pay a larger contribution towards the cost of 
vaccination. Accordingly it has been decided to increase the charge 
for vaccination under the scheme on and after April Ist to 2s. per 
calf.” 

* * * 


LEGAL NOTES 


False Teeth in Cows: Imprisonment for Cattle Dealer.—In our 
issue of December 3rd we recorded the hearing, with veterinary 
evidence, at which the Droxford magistrates committed for trial 

Dotigias Frederick Clay, cattle dealer, of “ Devonhurst,” Hambledon 

Road, Denmead, on five charges of obtaining money from the 
Ministry of Food by false pretences. It was alleged that Clay falsely 
pretended that nine beasts offered for sale at Fareham and Guildford 
collecting centres were cow heifers and so worth more than cows. 
Twenty-five witnesses were called during the hearing and cattle 
jaw bones, model sets of teeth and X-ray prints were among the 53 
exhibits produced in court. 

At Winchester last week, after hearing arguments about the 
wording of the charges, Hampshire Quarter Sessions refused to amend 
the indictment. 

Mr. N. R. Fox-Andrews, K.c., for the prosecution, said that animals 
bought by the Ministry had had a tooth removed and a calf tooth 
from a heifer inserted into the cavity. 

In evidence Clay denied that he had ever fitted any cow he sent 
to market w'th false baby teeth to make it look like a cow-heifer. 

Replying to Mr G. L. Hardy, for the defence, Clay said that he 
had tried to remove the incisor teeth of a dead cow, but could not 
do so. The intention was that the animals sent to market should be 


cc store cattle and not be graded for the use of the Ministry of 


In cross-examination, Clay said that he had heard a rumour abou; 
cattle having been “ fixed up” in Kingston-on-Thames market with 
sheep’s teeth stuck in with matchsticks. Clay said that his case 
was that somebody had deceived him. 

Clay was found Guilty on all five charges and was sentenced to 
12 months’ imprisonment on each charge, the terms to be concur- 
rent. He was also ordered to pay £200 towards the costs of the 
prosecution. 

Mr. Hardy applied for a certificate of appeal on the grounds thar 
there had been mixed facts and law in the presentation of the case 
to the jury. The chairman (Mr. C. L. Chute) declined to issue a 
certificate. 


* * * * * 


EVANS VETERINARY STUDENTSHIPS 


\ 


The holders of the five Evans Veterinary Studentships for 1949-5) | 


(awarded by the Animal Health Trust) were guests of Evans 
Medical Supplies, Ltd., for a two-day visit to the Com 


ny’s labora. | 


tories and factories. The party also included the following staf _ 


from the Animal Health Trust: Dr. W. R. Wooldridge (Scientific 
Director), Dr. R. F. Gordon (Director, Poultry Research Station) 
and Mr. S. F. J. Hodgman (Director, Canine Research Station). 


* * * * * 


A New Zealand and possibly a world record price for a ram was 
paid at the Dominion’s biggest annual stud sheep sale for a Romney 
ram from Mana Stud at Dannevirke, which was bought by a New 
Zealander for 2,100 gns This is exactly double the record price 
for a ram at last year’s sale-—Reuter. 

* * * 


MILK MIXING “ UNFORTUNATE” 
Scottish HeattH OFricer’s COMMENTS 


Mr. C. H. Chalmers, of the Department of Health for Scotland, 
contributes to the Chief Medical Officer’s “Health Bulletin,” a 
review of the milk supply position in Scotland. 

At September last year Scotland’s total production of Certified 
or T.T. milk was 130,100,000 gallons from 5,895 herds. This 
compares with 32,800,000 gallons from 1,712 herds in 1939. But 
while 76 per cent. of the total milk supply in Scotiand comes from 
herds free from tuberculosis less than 15 per cent. goes to the 
public as T.T. milk. The balance is sold as undesignsted milk 
or is mixed with ordinary milk. 

“This point,” states Farming News, “is discussed by Mr. 
Chalmers, who described the mixing of T.T. with ordinary milk 
as ‘unfortunate,’ and mentions efforts of the milk boards to bring 
it to an end. Transport and other difficulties, however, make the 
wroblem difficult to solve. The greater part of the mixed milk is 
pasteurised before sale to the public. 

“The modest increase in the number of producer-retailers hold- 
ing licences for the production of designated milk is held by the 
Department’s chief inspector to be the most disappointing feature 
of the present position. ‘Probably less than 20 per cent. of 
producer-retailers,’ he states, ‘hold such licences, and few have 
T.T. herds. Since the milk of these retailers is not heat-treated, 
it is consequently less suitable for direct sale to the public.’ 


“Mr. Chalmers believes that ‘this unfortunate position’ will 
be improved as the provisions of the new legislation are brought 
into effect. ‘It may be some time before many areas are specified 
—under the Milk (Special Designations) Acts—but in the mean- 
time an increasing number of producer-retailers will, no doubt, 
replace their existing herds with ones free from tuberculosis.’ 


“Another voint from the Department official’s review is that 
30,000.000 gallons of milk are produced annually by about 20,000 
farmers whose cows are confined to a few used to sunvly their 
own and their workers’ needs. About 20,000,000 ga'lons of this 
quantity are consumed raw. ‘Tt has been suggested,” Mr. Chalmers 
recalls, ‘that the high incidence of tuberculosis in some country 
districts is due to the consumption of milk of the so-called “ex 
empted ” producers, but proof of this is lacking.’ An increasing 
umber of those farmers have been buving attested cows in the 
last few vears. an encouraging move which should do much t0 
improve the safety of this class of milk. 

“ Almost every dairy pasteurising milk has had modern machinery 
installed in the last five vears, Mr. Chalmers adds. This forward 
step has reduced the risk of contamination as well as vroviding 
for increased efficiency. A  pasteuriser’s licence is held bv % 
distributors and 24 hold a heat-treatment licence. These distribu: 
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tors are treating sigreiennnty 275,000 gallons of milk every day, 
or 63 per cent. of the total milk sold to the public by registered 
dairymen. 

“Mr. Chaimers points to an analysis of milk sampling results 
as a demonstration that milk is gaining in quality and cleanliness, 
an improvement which he holds is due primarily to three factors. 
‘One is the interest which most producers take in a_ notification 
from a distributor that his milk is not of a satisfactory standard 
of cleanliness. The second factor is the help which producers re- 
ceive from the milk officers of the local authority who visit the 
farms imamediately a supply of milk fails to pass the tests on 
two consecutive weeks. The third factor is the increasing interest 
which local authorities are taking in the purity of the milk supply 

“A number of local authorities, it is stated, have now set up 
special sub-committees who ‘take a keen interest in the results of 
tne examination of milk samples.’ In some cases the members of 
these sub-committees visit farms where condition of the premises 
or methods of production are in doubt.” 

* * * 


RATIONING OF DAIRY COWS 


In a joint announcement the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the Department of Agriculture for Scotland state: 
“In the debate on agriculture in the House of Commons on 
July 27th, 1949, the Minister of Agriculture gave a preliminary 
warning to farmers that the degrees of self-sufficiency required for 
purposes of rationing of dairy cows would probably be raised in 
the autumn of 1950. He made this announcement in order to 
give dairy farmers ample opportunity of providing in their cropping 
plans for sufficient home-grown protein—rich feeding-stuffs, such 
as kale, silage and dried grass. The supp:y of protein feedjng- 
stuffs is well short of the requirements of our growing livestock 
population and it is essential to supplement imports by increased 
home production. 

“The level of self-sufficiency in protein mentioned by the 
Minister, namely, maintenance and the first gallon of milk per 
cow per day, will be reached—from the present production figure 
of the first half gallon—in two stages. The standard will be the 
first j-galon in the winter of 1950-51. The first fu'l gallon should 
be regarded as the objective for the following winter. For con 
venience the standards of self-sufficiency in cereal at both stages 
will be the same as for protein. 

“The Discretionary Reserves will be available to assist winter 
milk production on farms where the standards mentioned canno: 
be attained.” 


* * * * * 


“SLAUGHTERING NOW OVER-CENTRALISED ” 


Amongst the recommendations made in the recently issued 
\3th report from the Select Committee on Estimates is a “ consider- 
able increase ” in the number of slaughter-houses and improvements 
in the methods of buying and distribution of meat. 

Owing to the drastic reduction in  slaughter-house numbers 
slaughtering is now over-centralised, says the report. Some of the 
slaughter-houses are old and primitive and would have to be con- 
demned, and there is no question of a return to the full number 
of 16.000 in use at the outbreak of the war. An increase in 
numbers, it is stated, would result in a reduction in distributive 
costs as well as better service. Conveniently sited, these slaughter- 
houses would reduce transport cost and allow meat to arrive in 
better condition. 

The committee says that as many slaughter-houses as possible 
should soon be reopened. A variety of ownership ranging from 
the small country slaughter-house to co-operative (in the general 
sense) or municipal abattoirs is favoured. The very large factory 
ibattoir, however, is not considered suitable to this country. 

An immediate decision on the general plan for new slaughter- 
houses is advocated. 


* * * * * 


CLEAN FOOD 


“Tt is often a matter for regret that there is not sufficient super- 
\ision of those who prepare and distribute food intended for human 
consumption,” writes “Onlooker” in The Pharmaceutical Journal, 
and continues: “.. . Local authorities can do much to enforce 
clean and sanitary conditions on premises in their area by issuing 
by-laws and by seeing that these are carried out. Recently, the 
Ministry of Food published model by-laws for this purpose and 
the Minister has expressed the hove that they will be adonted by 
local authorities throughout England and Wales. There is. how- 
ever. no obligation to adopt these or any other by-laws for the 
purpose, and it would seem that the prevention of the spread of 
disease by dirty and infected food is left to the discretion of each 


local authority, acting, presumably, on the adyice of the medical 
officer of health. Most, if not all, of the foods sold by the chemist 
reach him packed in containers wnich adequately protect the con- 
tents from dust and dirt, but it is impo.tant to note that the 
by-laws stipulate that steps must be taken to afford protection 
against animals, rodents, flies and insects; it may be doubted if 
cardboard cartons do afford adequate protection. One ciause in 
these model by-laws provides that “ no person knowingly suffering 
from, or knowingly being, a carrier of any disease shall handle, 
wrap or deliver any food, so as to give rise to any risk of the 
spread of the disease. A person shall be deemed to have known 
that he was suffering from, or was a carrier of the disease, if he 
could, wita ovdinary care, have ascertained the fact.” How a 
person using ordinary care can ascertain, for example, that he is a 
carrier of typhoid germs or of haemolytic streptococci is not 
evident. Nor is it clear as to woat would be regarded as adequate 
precautions to prevent the spread of diseases by such persons. 
However difficult of interpretation, this clause may be at least 
regarded as a long overdue advance in ensuring clean and healthy 
conditions among those who prepare and distribute our food. — 
% 
TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION AFRICA 

Representatives of the Belgian, French, Portuguese, South African, 
Soutnern Rhodesian and United Kingdom Governments (reports 
Nature in its issue of January 21st) neld a Conference in Paris 
during January Ilih-l4th to continue the work on technical co- 
operation in Africa south of the Sahara, which has been going 
on during the past five years. ‘Ine first in this series 0. meetings 
was held in 1945 between the French and British Governments 
and concerned itself with West Africa, when questions oi public 
health were examined. Since that time technical co-operation has 
been extended to other subjects and now includes Belgium, 
Portugal, South Africa and Southern Rnodesia and their dependent 
territories. Kesuiting from the Conference just held in Paris, it 
has been agreed to recommend the establishment of a Commission 
for Co-operation in Technical Matters in Africa south of the 
Sahara. This Commission, which will meet twice a year, will 
have an administrative role and have among its objects that of 
giving practical effect to technical co-operation in Africa. The 
Conference a:so recommended that the existing practice should be 
maintained whereby observers from the speciatised agencies of the 
United Nations or E.C.A. are invited to be present at its technical 
conferences. The Conference also agreed to the estabtishment of 
a secretariat with its seat in London, which would have the task 
of: (a) reviewing and co-ordinating the programmes of technical 
co-operation in Africa south of the Sahara, including follow-up 
action for dealing with rinderpest, sleeping sickness, soil conserva- 
tion, anti-locust campaigns, etc.; (b) drawing up and submitting 
to the Member Governments plans for further programmes of 
technical co-operation; (c) seeking the approval of governments 
for recommndations made at recent conferences, such as_ the 
transport conference at Lisbon, scientific conference at Johannes- 
burg, nutrition conference at Dchang, French Cameroons, and 
indigenous rural economy conference at Jos, Nigeria. 


* * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 
SHeep Scas: 

Yorkshire (W.R.).—Miil Gate House Farm, Rathmell, Settle, 
Yorks (Jan. 5th). 

Cumberland.—Rockliffe Marsh, Carlisle (Jan. 
House, Uthank, Gamblesby, Penrith (Jan. 18th). 

* * * * * 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND PUBLICATIONS 


Copies of the following can be purchased d'rectly from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Belfast, or through any bookseller : — 
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CORRESPONDENCE the dogs’ arrival from Ireland, new cases occurring at irregular 
intervals, but at the onset the symptoms gave’ little cause for alarm. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal The first symptoms noticed were that the dogs did not appear _ 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 0 be as active as usual, although they appeared fairiy bright, and 
by the N.V.M.A. then one morning a temperature of 102 or 103 degrees was 

-- recorded and tended to remain at that level for prolonged periods ra 
throughout the illness. 
THE PERSISTENCE OF PENICILLIN IN MILK The appetite at times would be good and then variable, but in 
spite of this the dogs gradually lost weight and became les 
active. 


Sir,—I agree with Dr. Carmichael’s observations on the com- 


parative figures of penici.lin concentrations regarding calcium 
penciin im oilwax, ‘procaine penici.lin in oilwax and procaine Later merous and, fe ocurred and | 
penici.lin 2 per cent. in arachis oil. ys 
it quite clear im paragraph 2 of the paper on procaine peniciilin - : , 
the ovine der that the two Faw leven, wack ight of the dag, | 
as used by Dr. Carmichael (procaine penicillin in oil-wax and will pe om . B Cogs PI 7 | 
2 per cent. a'uminium stearate) and procaine penicillin in oil alone . , ‘ ; 
were inferior to a procaine preparation with 3 per cent. aluminium 
stearate as the suspending agent. Only this latter was used for  atier seven weeks’ illness. One case in the latter part of the illnes j 


all the experiments and trials. had a slight, muco-purulent nasal discharge, two pulmonan 
The varying sedimentation rate of procaine penicillin in different symptoms and conjunctivitis and one icteric membranes. 
concentrations of aluminium stearate as suspending agent and the cases appeared to me to be due to a mixed virus ‘infection Iv 
technique of making a satisfactory gel may explain the anomalous and did not exhibit the series of classical features associated - 
results which Dr. Carmichael cbtained with some commercial with the recognised infectious diseases of the dog—namely, dis- I 
preparations with “ widely divergent antibiotic contents.” temper, hard pad, Stuttgart disease, leptospirosis, so called “ brown mat 
Yours faithfully, mouth ” and haemorrhagic enteritis. 
ae : . There were no high temperatures and there was an absence of dou 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, J. Zweic. the following symptoms: vomiting, diarrhoea, cough, gingivitis | gen 
Veierinary Laboratory, and papular eruptions. C 
New Haw, In the cases of the eight dogs which died, all developed nervous rc 
Weybridge symptoms several days before death. -_ 
: This brief report of the outbreak, it is trusted, will increase the / POS 
Surrey. vigilance of practitioners as to the possibility of similar case: | fore 
January 14th, 1950. occurring in their districts. Up to the present I have met with F clin 
several similar cases in private practice. s 
* * * * * Innes stated his belief, based on re-examination of old patho- with 


logical material, that Rubarth’s disease has possibly been in exist- |) imp 


CANINE DISTEMPER, HARD PAD DISEASE, HEPATITIS €8¢e in this country since 1935. This is quite possible, for pos’ 
: mortem examinations are not always made on dogs when they die 


CONTAGIOSA CANIS (RUBARTH), ETC. of a virus infection. In the case of this outbreak, since the primary i ia 
isleading, each dog was sent to the Devartmen: 

Sir,—During the past few years virus infections in dogs have S¥Y™Ptoms were so misleading, 
given rise to many discussions since clinical symptoms have often e ne Pathology, Liverpool University, immediately after § is e 
been misleading. In distemper the clinician looks for a number ld be i ible f thes 
of classical features, namely—fever, malaise, nasal and ocular dis- ® a practitioner it wou me surg 

to the condition merely from observing clinical symptoms. No 


charges, diarrhoea, occasional vomiting, a very short, soft cough, — : 
complications following secondary microbial infections, and later 0ubt when the Department of Veterinary Pathology. Liverpool, | | 5] 
' fits or choreic spasms. Somewhat similar symptoms are observed ‘SSUES !tS report more light will be thrown on the subject. occu 
following bronchisepticus infection. As regards Stuttgart disease, There is a doubt that the infection is a “killer. —_ dreaé © calv 
haemorrhagic enteritis and hard pad disease, the experienced the consequences — if we 
practitioner can usually make a diagnosis in typical cases. adhered to the rule of keeping all Irish dogs four weeks in 
quarantine kennels prior to transferring them into the racing 
This note is published as a short clinical report, and a word  \ennels. 


of warning, for it concerns a recent outbreak of disease among Yours faithfully, 

greyhounds which, in some respects, resembles Rubarth’s disease. C. Wentwoern Exam. => 
During the past twenty-four years at two Liverpool greyhound Liverpool University. 

tracks no such condition has been encountered before, and from 

recent experience it would appear that, should a virus infection of REPERENCES 

this type not be diagnosed immediately and drastic preventive ' Innes, J. R. M. (1949.) Vet Rec. 61. 173. 

measures adopted, it wou'd quick!y put an end to all activities of 2Corrix. D. L.  (1948.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 112, 335. 

the track, while the mortality figure may possibly reach 70 per 3 Wuittem, J. H., and Bioop, D. C. (1949.) Austral. Vet. |. | — 

cent. to 80 per cent. , 25. 166. At 24 
Before the war distemper was one of the most troublesome * * * * * 

diseases the practitioner was called upon to treat, for there was, S : 

and still is, no specific remedy. Nevertheless, with careful treat- ELECTROCUTION AT LOW VOLTAGE ‘ 

ment and nursing many recovered. Sir,—With regard to the lowest voltage necessary to electrocut: : 
During the past few vears, hard pad disease has made its ny given species of animal, the following may be of interest 6 


appearance and many have found that irrespective of recent press members. : 
reports, the mortality figure of the disease is higher than that A pit pony, being led from his working place to his stable in 
: the pit, seized the electric bell wires with his teeth. He tremble | 4¢ 4g 


iolentiy and then dropped dead. The volt ing throug? 
violently an en dro ead. e voltage runnin r 

in secent paper, drew the wires was 15 after the an elec: 
of hepatitis contagiosa canis and summarised the wor h . = trician tested at the place and confirmed a voltage of 15 volts. The | 3 
in Sweden, while other authors cone cae on somewhat simlar ony was 10-2 h.h., five years old, and in ex-"ent condition. | 4 
conditions in America? and Australia’. ’ Yours faithfu'ly, 5 

The outbreak concerned ten greyhounds recently imported from Joun D. Perte. 6 
Ircland. Fortunately the symptoms developed while the dogs were Elvet Waterside, 
in the quarantine kennels, so the grevhounds in the racing Durham. : i ae 
kennels, 15 miles distant, were not involved. All the dogs con- January 18th, 1950. 
cerned were between the ages of 18 and 24 months and had re- 
ceived, as usual on arrival from Jreland, a protective dose of anti- 2 4 
distemper scrum (Burroughs Wellcome), while one had been im- ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEWENT * Sir 


Bob Mart'n. Ltd., have compiled a booklet containing the formulae of the Be’ 


munised by the virus-serum method (Burroughs Wellcome). 
Martin and Tibs nrenarations. It will be issued to Veterinary Surgeons # 


The initial case in the outbreak occurred about 15 days after Practitioners throughout the country. 


